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PEQUINILLO. 



CHAPTER L 



It would be a curious question, but, I fear, 
in its answer somewhat degrading to 
poor human nature, how often men, out of 
any given number of undertakings or in- 
tentions, accomplish the end they propose to 
themselves, be it great or small. We should 
find, on investigation, that they do so much 
less frequently than is generally imamned : 
.nd, .high I ^ J.^y fi,d o^para- 
doxes, I may add, that — ^as far, at least, 
as my own experience goes — the stronger 
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2 PEQUIKILLO. 

the determination, the less frequent is the 
success. Let every man beware of say- 
ing — " I will do this to-day ;" for if the 
great bully Fate should overhear him, he 
will certainly find means to frustrate his 
intention. 

When Julian Ludlow set out in the 
morning for the small town at the south 
end of the lake, he as confidently calcu- 
lated upon reaching it, transacting all the 
business he had before him, and returning 
to the villa within three hours, as a banker 
calculates upon finding in his strong coffers 
in the morning, the twenty thousand 
guineas deposited there the night before. 
The horse he was riding was a quiet sort 
of beast, and Julian was a good horseman. 
The road was as excellent as Italian roads 
usually are. The distance was little more 
than four miles ; and not half a mile of the 
road, in any point, wad without aContadino's 
cottage, or a gentleman's villa. The road 
never approached the lake ; so that the 
rider could hardly tumble in ; and. 
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barring a fit of apoplexy, either to home 
or horseman, there seemed not the slightest 
chance of anything either delaying or 
stopping him by the way. 

Julian had thus proceeded, riding fast, 
and with the cold wind blowing the snow 
into his neck, as it followed him sharply 
from the mountains, until he came to the 
only really solitary part of the road, where 
a stone built hut, one wall of which, with 
a chimney towering up from the angle of 
the roof, ...as formed by the stone wall of a 
small podSrCy called in the neighbourhood 
il poderinOy was the only house for half a 
mile. 

About four hundred yards beyond this 
hut, a narrow road, between the stone 
walls of the neighbouring farms and gar- 
dens, turned off to the left towards a less 
cultivated district than that which fringed 
the immediate border of the lake ; and, as 
the wall of the podire turned slightly after 
passing the house, the. figure of the horse- 
man was concealed from the windows, ere 
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4 PEQUIKTLLO. 

he had ridden the first hundred yards. 
When he had gone another hundred, he 
perceived, sitting at the side of the road, 
opposite to the mouth of the lane I have 
mentioned, what seemed to be an old man, 
seeking for more shelter under a small 
buttress that supported the wall, than a 
very tattered cloak which had once been 
sky-blue, and a large, broad-brimmed hat, 
could aflFord him. He was an object for 
pity as he crouched there beneath the wall ; 
and Julian, knowing the utter destitution 
of many of the Italian peasantry, slackened 
his horse's pace a very little, and felt in his 
pocket for some small pieces of money to' 
throw to the unfortunate man as he passed. 
Hearing a horse's feet, the man turned 
round his head, and then rising up, as if to 
solicit an alms, approached nearer to the 
middle of the road, putting his hand to his 
hat, apparently to take it oflF in order to 
receive whatever might be cast into it. 
. As JuUan approached nearer, he saw 
that the man was much younger than he 
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had thouglit, and that he was a broad, 
thick-set fellow, who might very well work 
for his liying. Nevertheless, 9f he had 
the money in his hand, he resolved to give 
it to him, and was just in the act of hold- 
ing it out for that purpose, when, some- 
what to his surprise and consternation, he 
found his bridle seized, and a pistol at his 
breast. He was utterly unarmed, and 
opposition to such arguments was vain ; 
but, from impulse, rather than from reason, 
he seized the barrel of the pistol, turned it 
away from himself, and a struggle might 
have ensued for the weapon, had the man 
been alone. But before the contest had 
really begun, two other men ran down the 
road, another leaped over one of the walls 
near at hand ; and, surrounded on all sides 
by gentlemen evidently well armed, Julian 
thought it better, so situated, to parley 
than to fight. 

'' I am anxious to go on,'' he said, in a 
bold tone, '' and will give you, at once, all 
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upon me, if you will suffer me to pro- 
ceed/' . 

The man who had been sitting on the 

road, merely laughed, and turned the head 

-of Julian's horse towards the mouth of the 

•lane ; hut one of the others replied, in a yil- 

lanous sort of Italian, 

*' We intend to have that, and something 
more besides, Si^nore Inghse.^' 

"Well, then; name the sum,'* said 
Julian, "here on the spot, and you can 
iiaye it in half-an-hour, if i% be hot too 
large/' 

" What! and hare the tbirri upon us V 
retorted the other, in a sneering tone. " No, 
no ! We must consider your ransom, young 
man, and put you by safely for the pre- 
sent/' 

To resist was madness ; but yet thslt 
mad thought passed through Julian's mind 
at the moment. The question, howerer, 
was soon settled for him. Before he was 
aware of it, a cord was slipped round his 
arms ; they were pinioned in an instant ; 
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the horse was turned up the lane ; and, 
with the four men walking by the side, he 
was slowly and deliberately marched along 
with a degree of boldness^ und utter want 
of caution, which led him to believe that 
his captors had companions not far off. For 
an instant, he thought of trying to move the 
men's compassion — ^having * read of such 
things, even with banditti, in romances and 
such foolish books ; but, to do so, it would 
be necessary to explain the object for 
which he had been riding to the neigh* 
bouring town ; and this might have led to 
evil consequences affecting Mistress West^ 
wood and Mary. 

That, idea, therefore, was abandoned as 
soon as formed ; and he suffered himself 
to be carried on without speaking. His 
undesired companions, in the mean time, 
talked and laughed with each other ; and 
one of them even stopped to light a German 
pipe, which probably had been borrowed 
from some Austrian officer. 

But their place of destination waa not 
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for off ; for the pipe was hardly exhausted 
when* Julian's horse was brought to a stand 
before the door of a small house, about two 
iniles from the road on which he had' been 
travelling. It was upon the very verge of 
the cultivated tract, however ; the ground 
immediately beyond it, beginning to swell 
up into rough'hillsi there bleak and stony, 
and showing the snow gathering upon 
the higher points, some two or three miles 
farther on. 

Here the young Englishman was made 
to alight ; and, the unfiEUstened door being 
opened, he was pushed at once into a room 
where squalor and poverty seemed to have 
reigned since its first construction. Win- 
dows it had none, to keep out the rushing 
blast or the pelting storm ; and its only 
inmate was a solitary woman, tending a 
large caldron, hanging by an iron hook 
over a fire of decayed fig-tree wood. She 
was herself a painful object to behold — not 
that she was very old, or by any means 
ugly ; for she could not be more than thirty, 
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and must once haye been beautiful ; but 
she had that abject air of utter despairing 
want which is ever in itself a fearful sight. 
Her features were sharp, as if ground by 
famine : her skin, which probably had not 
been washed for weeks, was of a pale, sor^ 
did, sickly yellow : her raven black hair 
was one mass of inextricable confusion and 
dirt) and through it was stuck a large, mas- 
sive silver pin, as if in very mockery of the 
gaud. Her eyes, indeed, were bright and 
clear ; but there was an eager, ravening 
fierceness about them, which took Irom 
them all redeeming grace ; and when she 
laughed — which she did as she saw the 
four men enter with their captive — she 
displayed a mouth from which almost 
every vestige of a tooth was gone. 

" So, so ! You have brought guests," she 
cried. " Well, the pot will be ready in 
half-an-hour. But have you brought the 
bottle 1 told you 1 Not a man shall taste 
niy soup, if you have forgotten it." 

"No, no, mother," replied one of the 
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men. '*Giacinto has got it. He'll be 
here in a minute, and perhaps the padrone 
too. Then you are sure to fare well ; for 
you are a great favorite of his, you know.'' 

The woman only answered with a male- 
diction, and began skimming the pot with 
an immense wooden spoon, while the four 
men standing round Julian, jabbered to- 
gether in a jargon of which he hardly 
understood one word, and then pushed 
him forcibly into a small room behind that 
in front, closing and locking the door upon 
hinu He tried, indeed, as they forced him 
on, to persuade them to fix a ransom at 
once, and let him send for it ; but they 
seemed hardly to notice anything he said, 
and made hot even the smallest reply. 

This room was rather cleaner than 
the other, and it had a settle and a stool 
in it ; but the windows were still without 
glass, though sundry iron bars, somewhat 
close together, seemed to show that it was 
used as a place of deposit for .things which, 
like gold, have sometimes the power of 
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making unto themselves ^ings, and flying' 
away. 

Seating himself here, the poor captive 
gave himself up to the consideration of 
everything that could make his situation 
more painful ; with a sort of policy, or 
rather want of policy, which human nature 
is very fond of practising. Personal fear, in- 
deed, he had none ; for he well knew that 
the men calculated upon gaining more by 
granting his life, than they could by taking 
it ; but still, if the reader will recollect all 
the circumstances in which he was placed, 
he will perceive that Julian's position was 
by no means an enviable one. 

Where the feelings are so obvious that 
a reader cannot fail to imagine them, it is 
superfluous to dwell upon them at large ; 
and it is only needful to say, in Julian's 
case, that an impetuous spirit naturally 
fretted itself more under circumstances so 
painful, than a calmer and more patient 
one would have done. For nearly an hour, he 
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heard the people in the next room talking 
together in their own peculiar jargon ; and 
it seemed to him that several persons came 
ia and went out, though it was evident 
that all the time he continued well 

guarded. 

At the end of that period, one o^ the 
banditti brought him in a porringer of 
soup, and quietly unbound his arm ; but 
through the open door he could see that 
the room beyond now contained seven 
men, so that escape was impossible. He 
enquired eagerly, however, when they 
would decide as to his ransom, and assured 
his rough-faced visitor that, if fixed at a 
moderate sum, it might be obtained^at once 
without any danger to themselves. 

The man only replied, "Time enough — 
time enough," and left him. 

The door was again fastened, and for the 
remainder of the day, till evening was 
closing in, he was left in perfect solitude ; 
while the sounds of revelry and merriment 
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frmn the neighbouring room only rendered 
his bitter thoughts more bitter. 

At length, however, there was a general 
sound of shuffling feet, voices talking mcn*e 
earnestly, and orders given in a loud, sharp 
tone ; and, just as it was turning somewhat 
dark, the door of his room was opened, and 
he was marched out. Nine men, at least, 
were present ; and there were* two at the 
door of the house, holding his own horse 
and another. But no time was given him to 
make any observations ; for he was made 
to mount at once ; and, surrounded by a 
number of the banditti, was marched away 
in the direction of the mountains. The 
weather was not quite so inclement as it 
had been in the morning, and the snow on 
the lower ranges had melted as it fell ; but 
the sky was still covered with heavy clouds, 
and the whole prospect was dim, both with 
the twilight, and a sort of thin mist, which 
had taken place of the gale of wind now 
gone down. 
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Trusting to their numbers, his captors, 
some of whom were armed with long guns, 
forbore to pinion his arms, and suffered 
him to ride in the midst of them at his 
ease; but seven kept all the way close to his 
horse, while the others followed with a 
mounted man in their company, and one 
kept his hand upon the bridle rein all 
the way. 

In about a quarter of an hour, the last 
ray of daylight vanished from the sky; but 
still they went on for nearly two hours, 
when a halt was called, and a consultation 
seemed to take place amongst those behind. 
They were now at a spot where two roads 
crossed; and Julian could not help fancying, 
from some words which he heard, that the men 
did not very well know which way to take. 
But the question was soon decided ; and 
on they went for a little more than another 
hour. The darkness was intense ; and the 
path selected, lying amongst the bare hills, 
led past no house of any kind, though once 
Julian thought he saw a church not far 
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from the road-side ; and oace there was a 
small building which he concluded was one 
of the little shrines common in that 
country. 

At lengthy looking straight on, he saw a 
light glimmering high up, as if it were a 
star; and towards it the men directed their 
footsteps, going at a rather quicker 
pace, as if they were now better assured 
of their way. The objects which surrounded 
him, Julian could but faintly see ; but they 
, seemed principally to consist of great mas- 
ses of rock, with a narrow road cut 
through them, and here and there some 
masonry, built so as to wall in the path on 
either side. As he went on, he thought he 
heard the rushing of water not far distant; 
and then he clearly perceived, straight 
before him, a large square tower, apparently 
in ruins, with an arched gateway under- 
neath. 

Julian had marked the road that they 
took, as accurately as he could ; and he 
calculated that they must have journeyed 
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about fourteen or fifteen miles ; but, as no 
star was visible, be could only judge of the 
direction of their course by the glimpse of 
the mountains he had had before nightfall^ 
and could form no idea of where they 
actually were. A moment after, the whole 
party stopped under the archway ; and, 
after a few words, one of them coniing 
from behind, passed on and remained away 
for some time. At length, however, he 
returned with a lantern; and the young 
Englishman was led forward, between^ 
two narrow stone walls, into a court- 
yard, strewed with large fragments of 
fallen masonry. Here being made to dis- 
mount, he was taken forward through 
several passages, andjup one flight of steps, 
to an exceedingly small room which had 
a very heavy door of old oak, with 
a large iron bolt, and a bar of wood, both 
evidently quite new. By a momentary 
glimpse of the interior, afforded by the 
lantern, the prisoner saw that the room 
was totally destitute of furniture, and was 
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apparently without a window of any kind ; 
but he was thrust in without ceremony, 
the bolt shot, and the bar put up. 

From that moment, during the whole 
night, he seemed forgotten by his captors, 
and left to pass the weary hours of dark- 
ness, stretching himself as best he might 
upon the floor^ which luckily was of 
wood. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Naturally enough, Julian Ludlow felt not 
at all inclined to sleep ; for, as long as the 
mind is very busy, the fatigue of the body 
has very little effect upon it. Hour after 
hour, he lay awake, supporting his head 
upon his arm, and thinking over all that 
might be occurring during his absence from 
the villa — Mistress Westwood's embarrass- 
ment and perplexity ; Mary's anxiety and 
apprehension. The more useless thought 
is, the more are we inclined to indulge it, 
and the more troublesome it becomes ; and, 
as far as Julian could calculate, it must 
have been much past three o'clock before 
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he closed his eyes, overcome by dreariness. 
He then .leptTr «,me time tranquilly 

enough ; but, at length, he arosie with a 
start, not quite sure whether he had, or had 
not, heard a voice speaking to him : still it 
seemed to sound in his ears, saying, ^'Your 
marriage is impossible I'^ . 

Juliaa lifted his head, and listened ; but 
deep silence was all round ; and, with hie 
mind still embarrassed by sleep, he fan- 
cied wha;t he had heard ^must be merely 
one of the yoices of a dream. After a 
momentary pause, however, he asked 
aloud — 

" Is anybody there V 

And the same voice seemed to answer-^ 

"Yes. Will you submit to guidance? 
Will you yield faith to those who know 
more than yourself V 

" I will yield faith to thera,^^ responded 
Julian once more aloud, " as soon as I am 
convinced they do know more than my- 
self'^ 
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'^That is enough/' replied the voice. 
^' Mind that you keep your promise with- 
out evasion/' 

He had certainly raised himself upon his 
elbow — he had certainly been speaking 
aloud ; but his thoughts were whirling 
and indistinct ; and gradually, ails they be- 
came more and more clear, and he cast 
his eyes around him through the obscurity, he 
again doubted, and each moment doubted 
more and more, if he bad not been in a 
dream. His face was turned towards the 
door by which he had entered, just as he 
had laid himself down, with his arm under 
his bead as a sort of pillow ; but it seemed 
to him that, though still dark enough, the 
i>lack gloom of the cell was mingled with 
some small portion of Ught ; and, raising 
himself still farther, he turned his head, 
and saw, traced as it were upon the wall 
behind him, a whitish spot of an oblong 
shape, from which this light seemed to 
proceed. 
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"The dawn is coming/' he thought; 
^^ and there is a window in the room, after 
aU/' 

But, on approaching the spot, and feeling 
it- with his hands, he found beneath them 
a flat, smooth piece of marble let into the 
wall, as was not at all uncommon in the 
old castles of Italy, sawn sufficiently thin 
to admit a faint light into any room or dun- 
geon, without affording the least view of the 
external prospect. They have become very 
rare ; but a few are still in existence, and 
one is to be found a few miles from the 
curious old town of Fiesole. Even such a 
gleam, however, is a comfort to the gloomy 
and desolate life of a prisoner ; and Julian, 
though he had no conception how long he 
had slept, was led to conclude that it was 
still early in the morning by the increasing 
light which came through the marble. 
Everything was quiet around : not a sound 
stirred the air, except, once or twice, what 
seemed the croaking of a raven near the 
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place of his confinement ; and he became 
convinced that the conversation which he 
seemed to have held with some one with- 
out, was but imaginary. 

Two or three hours passed, and he was 
beginning to think that his captors had 
forgotten him altogether, when he heard 
distant steps coming, and then the bolt 
withdrawn, and the bar thrown down. The 
man who visited him, however, was a 
coarse, surly sort of personage, who made 
but a short answer to any question he 
aiked, merely setting down some food and 
wine, and accompanying each "Yes,^' or 
"No," with a sidelong, malevolent look, 
which seemed to indicate that he would 
have much nkore pleasure in stabbing, than 
in feeding, the prisoner. 

Through the rest of the day, he was left 
entirely alone ; and it was not till the 
slab of marble b^an to turn very pale 
again, that he even heard a sound. Then, 
a voice apparently close to him, said — 
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Do you hear V 

Yes, I hear/' replied J ulian. *' What 

is itr 

"Listen," said the voice again. "Wait 
patiently for six hours, and you shall be 
free. What sum can you afford to giro 
for your liberation, and for more than 
your liberation— for knowledge that will 
save you from misery, and remorse, and 
despair V 

"You must yourself fix my ransom/* 
replied Julian; "and I will answer truly 
whether I can pay the sum or not.'* 

" It is not to me,'* returned the voice. " I 
have nothing to do with it — I take no part 
of it ; though I am powerful enough to 
ensure that it shall be accepted. Can you 
pay a hundred sequins V 

"Yes,Sir,>^saii Julian, "or more.'' 

" Well, then ; now mark me f resumed 
the voice. "When you hear overhead, 
some houra hence, three heavy blows, with 
a brief interval between them, put your 
hand upon the marble slab which gives you 
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light, and push it out. At present, you 
cannot stir it ; but then it will move easily. 
The space is large enough for you to pass 
through, and you are no distance from 
the ground ; replace and fix the marblo 
carefully. Follow the wall on your right 
hand with quiet footsteps, never leaying 
that wall till it leads you down to the side 
of the water. You will find a small boat 
there with oars. Take it, and row along 
the eastern side of the lake, till you come 
to the landing place of the first villa — the 
villa Ostea. Stop there, and you will be 
joined by a man, of whom you must ask 
no questions. But row on with him to the 
town. If, in the mean time, any men come 
to search you, let them take all you have 
upon you without opposition. If they do not, 
all the better. Do you understand me per- 
fectly r 

'' I do," replied Julian, « But tell 
me ; am I to pay the money to the man 
who goes with me V 

No answer was returned ; he spoke again 
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more than once, but obtained no reply. 
All was still ; and, though he had heard 
no sound of footsteps, it was evident that 
the speaker was gone. 

About an hour after, Julian thought he 
heard a sort of grating noise on one side 
of his prison ; but it ceased in a mo- 
ment or two. He waited anxiously, gazing 
up towards the marble slab, which — whe- 
ther from having remarked it before during 
the daylight, or from the sky being clear 
of clouds and the moon shining, he' could 
not tell — was now distinct and visible as a 
white spot upon the dark black wall. He 
had a strong inclination to try if he could 
move it ; but, remembering that he might 
lose his best chance of escape by any im- 
prudence, he forbore, and awaited the ap- 
pointed signal. 

About half-an-hour after, he congratu- 
lated himself upon having resisted the 
temptation ; for two of his captors entered 
the cell, bearing a small supply of bread, 
and a flask of wine. They seemed some- 
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what more ciyilized than the man who had 
yisited him in the morning ; joked with 
him rather grimly upon the narrowness 
of his room and the scantiness of his fare ; 
and told him he must make up with wine, 
as bread was scarce. They spoke about 
his ransom, too ; and one of them gave 
him a hint, perhaps as a sort of experi- 
ment^ that the enormous sum of a thou- 
sand scudi would be required for his libera- 
tion. He replied quietly, but firmly, that 
he had it not to give ; and then one of them 
whispered something to the other, who re- 
plied sharply and bitterly, " Not for the 
whole world, with nobody but you and me 
here. They all would think we had taken 
a part. — Come, let us go.'* And, seeing the 
other out, he quitted the cell, and bolted 
and barred the door. 

Julian did not at all admire this short 
consultation ; for, though he easily divined 
that the proposal was to search him, and 
take whatever he had upon his person, he 
did not feel quite sure that it might end 
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without his life being taken also, if the 
amount did not prove quite satisfactory ; 
especially after the reply he had given in 
regard to the amount he could pay for 
ransom. 

In less than twenty minutes after the 
men had left him, the silence which gene- 
rally reigned through the building, was in- 
terrupted by the noise of voices speaking, 
and laughing, feet moving about, and 
snatches of a common Italian peasant song. 

Then came a lull of a few minutes, and 
then there was a great deal of noise just 
overhead — steps planted heavily — a rum- 
bling, grating sound, as if pieces of furni- 
ture were being dragged about, together 
with a good deal of conversation, as it 
seemed, though no word was to be distin- 
guished. Again there was a sort of pause, 
broken every now and then by a murmur; 
as if somebody said a word or two, and 
then ceased; and then came a loud, pealing 
laugh that appeared to shake the whole 
building. After that, the sounds of revelry 

c 2 
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and merriment increased every moment ; 
and once there was a heavy crash, as if 
something had been thrown down and 
broken. 

Julian was in some doubt as to whether 
he should consider this as the first of the 
signal sounds which were to be made 
above ; but it was not repeated ; and, for 
nearly an hour longer, laughing and talking 
went on, only broken every now and then 
by a song. At length, came a period of 
dead silence, which lasted about three 
minutes; and then a heavy and distinct 
blow was struck on the floor overhead. 
Another pause took place; and then came 
a roar of laughter, and a second blow. 
Some loud talking succeeded; and then 
again a silent interval, followed by a third 
blow. 

Julian instantly sprang towards the 
marble window, put his hand upon it, and 
pushed violently. But no such force was 
necessary; it moved back upon a hinge 
with perfect ease ; and^ swinging himself 
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up into the opening of the thick wall, he 
passed his head and shoulders through, and 
saw a descent of about five feet, which it 
was difficult to leap from the position in 
which he was placed. A large, straggling 
fig tree, however, dating probably from 
centuries before, swept the wall with its 
branches ; and, catching the thickest of 
these within reach, he dropped to the 
ground without difficulty. 

Bemembering the directions he had re- 
ceived, he raised his arm, and pushed the 
marble back again into its place ; but it 
entered so far into the wall, that, though a 
tall man, and long in the arms, he had 
dome difficulty in reaching it when closed, 
to feel for the fastenings. At length, how- 
ever, he got hold of a bolt, and shot it 
home ; and then turning, gazed round him 
attentively for the first time. 

The nighty as is common in Italian 
Autumns, presented the most complete 
contrast to the one which had preceded. 
The wind had changed to the south west : 
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the air was mild and calm ; and the moop, 
approaching the full, was shining with ex- 
ceeding splendor, and lighting up eyery 
object around. Julian found himself stand- 
ing at the foot of a large square tower, 
with a light streaming out from a window 
just above his head, but a considerable dis« 
tance from the ground. Ai his feet was a 
deep, dry ditch, between the inner and the 
outer walls of the Castle ; and the ledge 
upon which he stood was certainly in no 
place more than three feet wide. This 
ledge, however, frpm which rose the walls 
and towers of the old building, was thrown 
into deep shadow from the position of the 
moon, now declining, and somewhat to the 
westward of the meridian. With as noise- 
less a step as possible, the young English* 
man made his way round by the side of 
the walls, till he reached a spot where the 
fosse was crossed by a drawbridge. There 
was a small sort of postern door, however, 
in the masonry of the drawbridge tower, 
which afforded a way to the continuation 
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of the walls beyond ; and, after passing 
that spot, the objects round hun became 
more familiar to his eyes. The glistening 
of a lake was seen by the moonlight, a 
flight of stone steps descending to a land* 
ing-place in a narrow bay, and a rocky 
point stretching out towards the place 
where he and Mary had nearly perished 
together not many weeks before. 

The landing-place was in shadow ; but 
tlie slanting moonbeams silvered over a 
cK>nsiderable part of the little bay ; and the 
stern of a small boat, with the oars cast 
carelessly down, and projecting some way 
over the waters, caught the light, and 
directed him onwards. In two minutes 
more, he was in the skiff, and another saw* 
him skimming along upon the waters, 
now certain of freedom and of safety. 

Still he determined to keep his pUghted 
word ; and, directing his boat along the 
eastern shore, he ran it up to a small, 
marble landing-place, near the first viUa 
on that side. For almost an hour^ he waited 
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impatiently, looking up the gardens which 
were open, and in the full moonlight ; but 
he held himself ready to push off in a 
moment, if more than one man should 
appear. No one presented himself, how- 
ever, and all remained still and quiet, till 
Julian began to consider whether he had 
not remained long enough. At length, 
he thought he heard a foot-fall; andy 
in a minute or two more, a single figure 
came round the villa, paused, and seemed 
to gaze over the lake. It then advanced 
again slowly, and a voice said — ^ 

" Is that a boat there V 

" It is/' replied Julian. 

*' Can you row me to the city to-night, 
my friend ?" said ihe stranger, ad- 
vancing. 

Julian hesitated ; for the application was 
certainly made in a tone that he did not 
expect ; but, at length, he replied — 

" I am waiting here for some one : but 
he has kept me long, and I really do not 
know whether to stay any longer or not'^ 
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*' Oh, nonsense !'' said the other^ ap- 
proaching the side of the boat, and wrap- 
ping his large cloak round him as if to step 
in. ^^ I dare say he won't come ; and, if 
he does, he must find some other conyej- 
ance. First come, first served, they say, 
in my country ; so now row away." A nd 
he stepped into the boat. 

Julian paused for a minute or two longer ; 
but no other person appeared ; and, bend- 
ing to his oars, he soon shot out into the 
lake. As long as he could see anything 
on the shore, he kept his eyes fixed upon 
the gardens of the villa ; but no moving 
object broke the line of the moonlight as it 
fell upon the long marble-paved pathway 
from the landing-place to the house. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



While Julian rowed on, let im return to 
the old Castle at the northern end of the 
lake^ and to a period of time a little anterior 
to hia escape. 

I reniember an old song, of not the 
most classical description, or of the purest 
taste, with which one of the yarious edi- 
tions of the Beggar's Garland very appro- 
priately commenced, and of which I will 
beg leave to quote one stanza, all objection 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
reader will understand that a young lady 
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of the honourable order of mendicants ii^ 
supposed to be singing. 



'' WhaVs the difference between 
A beggar and a queen, 

And where does the difference lie ) 
*Ti8 a queea cannot swagger^ 
Nor get drunk like a beggar. 

Nor be half so merry as I.^ 



w 



These Knes are calculated to convey' 
to those whose limited scope or peculiar 
circumstances have^ prevented them from 
becoming personally acquainted with beg- 
gars, trampers, cheats, impostors of a 
low order, and others who gain their daily 
bread by imposing upon the gentle gulli- 
bility of the industrious and the wealthy, 
the important knowledge that the mendi- 
cant life is an exceedingly merry one. Now, 
the learned in such matters are well aware 
that the ruffian life is a very merry one 
also. Be it remarked, however, that 
there is a great difference betweeti beicrg 
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merry and wise; and the merriment of these 
classes is a sort of necessity of their con* 
dition. I do not believe that any of*thom 
could live a year under the weight of their 
own knowledge of themselves, if this plastic 
nature of ours did not accommodate itself 
to their circumstances, and enable th^m to 
drown thought in revelry. 

However that may be, gay was the 
scene, jovial was the hour, when, in the 
room just over the cell in which Julian 
Ludlow had been confined, the party of 
banditti who had captured him assembled 
on the night of his escape. Some hand, as 
if by magic, had supplied the old castle 
with a profusion of dainty viands, such as 
brigand maws were seldom crammed with, 
but yet such as they were well fitted to 
relish ; and in addition to the solid food, 
there were liquors enough, considering 
their strength, to make the whole party 
very drunk — for one day at least. All 
these stores were placed in the room I have 
mentioned, so as to be ready by the time 



that the banqueters should arrire* Only 
three had remained to keep watch over 
the captive, and those three had 
ensconced themselves in various remote 
and quiet comers of the building, 
from an impression that it might be 
searched in the course of the morning. One 
personage, however, was in the room; and 
perhaps his presence there might account 
for the appearance of the provisions men- 
tioned, as he had certainly come up the 
lake in a boat no very long time before. 

Laughing, talking, singing, the banditti 
came along the passages shortly after 
nightfall; and at their head appeared, I am 
sorry to say, that respectable and good- 
looking gentleman whom we have seen at 
the public table of the inn, and against 
whose practices and propensities the 
worthy post-master thought fit to warn his 
friend, the Doctor. Signore Celloni ad- 
vanced at once to the person already in 
the chamber, who was engaged in hanging 
up a large, lighted lantern on an iron 
hook in the wall. That personage, (I 
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mean the laDtern-hanger, had a broad- 
hriinmed hat, not unlike a priest's, on 
bis head, and a thick, dark-coloured cloak, 
vhich covered him nearly down to the feet. 
Be instantly left off his employment, 
and held out his hand to worthy Signore 
Gelloni, who apparently took it with some 
reluctance. 

The other gave him a hearty shake^ how- 
ever, saying, with a glance of satisfaction, 
at the pile of provisions, "You see I have 
done well, my son, considering the short 
time I had to work in." 

"I see — I see, Doctor," responded Gelloni, 
with a somewhat suspicious look. " Where 
did you get all this ?" 

" From the inn — from the inn," replied 
the Doctor, with a sly look. " I promised 
to give you all agood supper; and, thinking 
you might not relish my own peculiar 
cookery, I got the materials ready dressed 
from the inn." 

*'But we must have something to sit 
on," said Celloni ; and then, suddenly 
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breaking oS, he exclaimed^ Bhaking^ 
fingers, " Diavolaccio I" What have you 
done to my hand? It is burning like 
fire/' 

** Ah ! I forget/' returned the Doctor, in. 
an easy tone. " Pour some wine over it. 
It will soon get cool. As to seats, there 
are plenty of benches in the castle, and 
a table too ; but your people must bring 
them here. I never help any who will not 
help themselves." 

Several of the party marched ofi*, taking 
one of the lanterns with them, to bring the 
traiteur's hosixd and benches; and, in the 
meantime, Signore Celloni himself held a 
whispered consultation with the Doctor, 
which seemed of some importance to the 
companions of the former, but was in fact 
merely an eager enquiry as to whether the 
viands did really and truly come from the 
inn or not. 

" Upon my honour they did,'' asseverated 
the Doctor. " You will not doubt that I am 
a person of honour, as I do not doubt you. 
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Surely you do not suspect me of wishing 
to poison you. I have too much for you 
to do, my friend." 

" No — no. But I don't like any of your 
messes/' replied the other. " I don't doubt 
either that you are a person of honour/' he 
continued, taking care, as the Doctor 
himself had done, to avoid using the noun- 
substantive, man ; " and I will keep my 
own word with you as to our prisoner ; 
but you know you undertook to manage 
my comrades. I musn't meddle with that. 
It would spoil all ; and they would resist 
to a certainty. They will not be satisfied 
without five hundred, depend upon it." 

" Leave them to me — leave them to me/ 
said the Doctor. " They must do what I 
choose ; and a hundred is all they shall 
have. Look how they are eyeing us, as if 
they could see into my thoughts. Poor 
people! they would have to go far, and 
might not like what they found. You 
leave them to me, and have nothing to ao 
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ifith the game. Only remember not to 
oppose. That might be dangerous/* 

The other mused for a moment, and 
then said, in a hasty and rather sharp 
manner^ 

" Well, I should like to know something 
more about you, Signore Dottore. You 
say little, and yet you assume a great 
deal/' 

" See what it is to want faith V' returned' 
the Doctor. ** Faith is all powerful. 
Miracles would not make you believe if 
you do not believe now. If I w^ere to tell 
you that I was an angel of light, or an 
angel of darkness either, I fear me you 
would still want faith, although I should 
confirm my pretensions with all sorts of 
marvels. You have seen enough, my good 
friend, to be able to judge ; and no farther 
will you learn without fulfilling my direc- 
tions to the letter. If you do so, you will 
have proof enough by continual good 
fortune ; but if you do not, you must ex- 
pect misfortune to dog you — ^not by my 
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setting on, but as a consequence of your 
own mistakes^ from which I would £Edn 
guard you. However, do just as you 
please. It matters not one pin to mo. I 
always come at my ends by one means or 
another, and that generaily without any 
trouble to myself. If one card fail, I can 
always turn up another ; and, knowing 
something of Fate, I am not likely to* 
0ngage in unprofitable undertakings.^' 

The vague has a wonderfully convincing 
power ; &x more than the distinct and the 
direct — at least, with most men: for ima^- 
nation is a horse that flies off at the least, 
touch of a spur, and there is no end of her 
galloping. Gelloni mused over his com- 
panion's answer, and, before his meditation' 
came to an end, the room was put into a 
bustle by the return of some of his com- 
panions with the benches. It was a large, 
long hall, occupying the whole width of the 
tower, and had probably been, in former 
times^ the officers' refectory or mesft-room. 
Placed ou a side of the Castle, nearly in- 
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accessible, it had suffered yery little by 
Brissac^s cannon ; though there was one large 
round hole in the ceiling, through which it 
is probable that a ball fired, from a distance, 
had &llen during the siege. 

The table was brought in, and placed 
in the middle of the room; two long 
benches at each side were added, and two 
shorter ones at each end; and, a table*cloth 
being dispensed with, the yiands were 
spread out upon the board, with many a flask 
of wine, and some bocconis of more potent 
liquor, but very little water, it must be 
confessed. The two lanterns were hung 
up once more against the wall, throwing a 
faint but general light over the scene ; and 
the whole party sat down, each man draw- 
ing forth his knife, and making use of the 
bimcit of forks with which JSfature had 
furnished him. Only one drinking-cup 
had been provided ; but it was capacious, 
and they agreed that it should pass round 
from hand to hand. It must be acknow- 
ledged^ however, that many of the party di4 
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not wait for the regular round of the cup, 
but helped themselves liberally from the 
wide-mouthed flasks during the intervals. 

It was a curious scene. The costume 
of the party was, as may be supposed, 
very various ; and. although there were 
none of the Mother Goose hats, and many- 
colored ribbons which might have been 
seen amongst gentlemen of the same ^o- 
fession farther south, yet there were pro- 
fessional indications enough to have satisfied 
the most scrupulous as to the society in 
which he was sitting down. The faces of 
very few had been often washed, and 
shaving had been considerably neglected ; 
but the round heads covered with short 
curly hair, and the fine classical features, 
thrown into curious and striking light and 
shade by the dim lanterns placed somewhat 
above the general plane of the heads, 
might have aflforded a study for a Domeni- 
chino. 

" Take ofi* your cloak — take ofi* your 
doak, Signore Dottore/^ exclaimed Cellpni, 
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who had placed himself at the head of 
the table, " and come here and sit by me. 
You are the giver of the feast, and should 
have the place of honor/' 

A keen, meaning smile played over the 
Doctor's lips as he answered, 

" I always take my own place wherever 
I am ; and, though men occasionally decry 
me a little, they do me honor, nevertheless, 
in whatever place they find me. As for 
my cloak, if you wish it, I will throw it 
by, though I find the air cold — wonder- 
fully cold in this climate. It is so different 
to that I am accustomed to." 

As he spoke, he cast his cloak upon the 
ground behind him, and appeared to the 
wondering eyes of the banditti in a tight- 
fitting suit of bright crimson, which showed 
off his athletic figure to the greatest possi- 
ble advantage. Round his waist, and 
buckled tightly, was a broad belt of black 
leather inscribed in white with a number 
of extraordinary signs and figures ; and on 
each side of the buckle appeared a long 
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range of knives, pistols, and daggers, some 
of rery antique and curious construc- 
tion. 

A pause of astonishment, perhaps not al- 
together unmixed with awe, succeeded ; and 
every one sat silent for awhile, except the 
Doctor, who, after having eaten a mouth- 
ful or two of turkey, placed before him, 
filled the cup, which just then stood by his 
side, and exclaimed — 

" Why, we are dull, my children ! 
Here's to our great leader — no names are 
needed, I think/* And, draining the cup, 
he passed it on. 

For some minutes, there was a degree of 
restraint, and even discomfort, amongst 
the ignorant men by whom he was sur- 
rounded. They were inclined to talk in 
whispers; but Celloni, who was interested 
in keeping up his undaunted reputation 
before his men, aided the Doctor in re- 
storing conviviality; and laughter, revelry, 
and song again resumed their sway. The 
feast had lasted some time, and the wine 
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was evidently having its effect, when the 
Doctor took the opportunity of a pause to 
propose some matters of business. 

" Now, my good friends," said he, " be- 
fore you are all dead drunk, let us con- 
sider what is to be done with the prisoner. 
— There, cease your jangling," he continued, 
addressing two men who had been dis- 
puting for the last half hour, and one of 
whom had thrown a flask at the other^s 
head some short time before. '' We have 
matters of grave importance to talk of. 
We must let this lad off cheaply. Your 
captain here knows that I put him into 
your hands for objects and purposes of ray 
own, and — " 

" Well, well, you shall have your share," 
interrupted one of the men, who seemed to 
act as lieutenant. '* We all share alike." 

'* I want no share," replied the Doctor. 
" I shall have what I want of him, without 
his counting out money. Let us say what 
his ransom shall be, and then share it 
amongst you." 



J 
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" Why what the devil do you want with 
him V asked one of the men. 

'' The devil's business is none of yours/' 
retorted the Doctor, nodding to him across 
the table, with his keen eyes fixed fiercely 
upon him, till the man quailed beneath his 
look ; and then, turning to Celloni,he added, 
." I wanted him away from the very good 
people with whom he was. He is one of 
my friends, and it did not suit me to Lave 
him there any longer ; but he is not rich, 
and therefore you must be reasonable/^ 

** I say a thousand sequins,'' cried the 
lieutenant. 

" Pooh, pooh !" answered the Doctor. "He 
can pay nothing like that." 

'' That is too much — that is too much," 
fiaid CellonL " Five hundred is quite 
enough." 

" A great deal too much," rejoined the 
Doctor. " He has not got that sum to 
give." 

*' But you have," said the lieutenant, 
gazing at him boldly. 
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'* Would you like some of my gold V 
asked the Doctor, in a low peculiar tone of 
Yoice, and with a bitter, sneering smile upon 
his lip. 

" I don't care whose gold it is/' said the 
lieutenant. '* So that I have it, it is the same 
to me/' 

'* Well, then," replied the Doctor, with a 

« 

gay laugh, " I will play with any one, or 
with all of you for the prisoner's ransom, at 
any game you please, that ever was invented 
by man. What say you, Sigiiore Celloni 1 
Shall the game be between you and me T 

'' I wouldn't play with you for the world 
and all that it contains," said Celloni, in so 
grave and earnest a tone that a sort of 
thrill ran through his band, who well knew 
that he was a man of undaunted courage. 
" I played with you once, and that is quite 
enough." 

'' You cannot say that I did not behave 
like a person of honour," remarked the 
Doctor, with a peculiar smile. 

VOL. II. D 
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'' Oh, no, no,'* returned Celloni, eagerly. 
" You behaved moat honourably/* 

" Well, / will play with you/' cried the 
lieutenant. '* When I have got the cards 
or dice in my hands, I don't care for man 
or deTil/' 

" Humph !" muttered the Doctor ; and, 
looking down at the table thoughtfully, he 
said, as if to himself, " Well— Fate may be 
against me. I cannot command Pate.*' 

" Now, Doctor, will you play t" cried the 
lieutenant, in a tone of exultation, as he 
thought the other hesitated. ^ 

'' Yes, certainly," answered the Doctor, 
looking up. " But let us regulate the terms 
of our game. I say his ransom shall be 
one hundred sequins, and I will ensure you 
that he shall pay that sum. Whatever you 
win more, I will pay, as you have a taste for 
my gold. Whatever you lose shall be taken 
off the hundred." 

" Agreed, agreed !" cried several persons, 
who knew that the lieutenant was one of 
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the most lucky gamblers of his native 
Tillage. 

" But vrheve are the cards V enquired the 
Doctor, " and what game shall we play V 

A dirty pack of cards, two dice, and a 
box, were soon produced from the capacious 
pockets of the worthy lieutenant, and the 
game was easily settled. The lanterns 
were brought down upon the table ; the 
two players sat opposite to each other, 
and the rest of the banditti gathered 
round. 

'^I shall beat him if it depends upon 
skill,*' said the Doctor, speaking over his 
shoulder to Celloni ; " but I had a whisper 
in my ear just now that Fate was against 
me. However, it matters little. What are 
a few thousand sequins to me V' 

" Who shall say when the game is to 
stop V asked the lieutenant, sharply. 

"The Captain/' answered the Doctor. 
" He shall say when you have won enough 
or lost enough. Now, take the deal — I 
give it to you. Ten sequins a game !" 
D 2 
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The lieutenant dealt the few cards that 
were to be used, and Fortune did certainly 
seem to favour him ; for, after some success 
during the three minutes which the game 
lasted, the Doctor's luck was suddenly 
cheeked by the appearance of the King; 
and the ten sequins were lost. He 
seemed a good deal mortified, bit his lip, 
and stamped violently on the ground. The 
next game he was still less successful; and 
he again gave vent to his rage by smiting 
the floor with his heel, amidst a shout of 
laughter from the banditti. The third 
was no better ; and the Doctor, springing 
to his feet with a noisy bound, stretched 
his hand over the cards, and cursed them 
with an awful imprecation. 

" The truth is," he said, turning to Cel- 
loni, " I have had none of my proper food 
to-day. Do you think your people will 
mind r 

" I dare say not/* replied the other ; 
and, taking some whitish looking tow from 
his pockety the Doctor lighted it at the 
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lantern, and crammed it bodily into his 
mouth ; then, after puffing the smoke 
from his nose, and the flames from his 
mouth, for a moment or two, ^e seated 
himiself again at the table, and made a 
sign to resume the game. 

A great number of the banditti had 
drawn back at the sight of the Doctor^s 
peculiar supper, and the lieutenant himself 
seemed not a little startled; but he 
took up. the cards again, and the game 
went on. All fortune, however, had aban- 
doned the poor lieutenant. The Doctor 
won everything, till the ransom was re- 
duced to ten sequins, and Celloni cried out 
to stop. 

The bandits looked at each other with 
somewhat inauspicious countenances, and 
one or two of them whispered together 
in a corner. Their looks and their pro- 
ceedings, however, did not escape the no- 
tice of one whose eyes were sharper than 
any of theirs, and who placed but little 
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reliance on the good faith of many of 
them. 

" Come, my children/' he said, " though 
I have been the winner, I do not want to 
deprive you of fadv encouragement, and I 
will pay the ransom I fixed. It is here all 
ready,'' he said ; and he took out of his 
pocket a large, green, silk purse, which 
was evidently empty. 

The men laughed with a sort of scoff as 
he held it up before their eyes ; but he 
swung it backwards and forwards with a 
grave air, for a moment, and then called 
to the lieutenant to catch it aoross the 
table. 

The man held out his hands, saying, 
with a scoffing laugh — 

" I shall count it, Doctor." 

^' Do," said the Doctor, flinging it strai^t 
across. 

As the lieutenant's hands caught it, 
every one present heard it chink ; and, to 
the surprise of all, when the contents were 




emptied out upon tke ifiiAe, a hundred 
good and well-minted sequuis ^ere 
Ibund. 

"I don't know whether to take it or 
not," £aid the lieutenant ; *^ but, at all 
eyenta, we had better let the youog man 
out." 

*' Take it— take it,*' rejmned the Doctor. 
*' It is all good gold, and will not hurt you. 
As to the young man, I will save you ail 
trouble." And, spreading his hands abroad, 
he exclaimed aloud— '* Juliano Ludlow ! — 
Begone ! And be in the villa Aldi ! — And 
now, my children,^' he continued, "my 
blessing be with you. I have got a little 
journey to take ; but I shall be among you 
again very soon.'* 

" Stay till we see if he is gone,'' cried 
Celloni : " two of our people have run away 
to look." 

"Doubtful still — doubtful still 1" ejaculated 
the Doctor, with a grim smile ; " but, at 
length, you will be satisfied." 

And, folding his arms upon his chest, 
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he remained motionless, and in silence, till 
the two men returned. They did so with 
an air of consternation, one of them ex- 
claiming— 

" He is gone, by Saint Giacchimo ; and 
everything fast and firm just as we left 

itr 

The Doctor waved his arm, and, with an 
air of stern dignity, walked through the 
.midst of the band, who drew back with a 
, look of fear to let him pass. 
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CHArTER IV 



For several minutes, not a word passed be- 
tween Julian Ludlow and his companion ; 
while the former amused himself as he rowed, 
by scrutinizing, as well as he could in the 
moonlight, the person of the latter. His 
features could hardlv be seen, however ; 
for he wore a large, broad-brimmed hat^ 
pressed far over his forehead, and an ample 
cloak of a form much in vogue at that 
time, which formed a perfect circle when 
spread out, and very effectually concealed 
the person w^hen worn. The other seemed 
to take little note of the rower, and 
sat quietly in the stern of the boat, gene- 
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rally keeping kis eyes fixed upon the water, 
as it rippled by in tiny waves of silver. 
Raising them suddenly, however, at the 
end of half-an-hour, he said, in a quiet 
tone, and in good Itahan enough, but 
with a foreign accent — 

" Have you been long upon these waters, 
young man ?" 

" Not very long,*' answered Julian, with 
a smile. *' Only twice in my life." 

"Are you sure you know your way, 
then 1" asked the stranger. " Are you 
not a boatman of the lake T 

" Certainly not," answered Julian. " I 
am merely a traveller from another country; 
but I know my way to the villa Aldi, 
though I know nothing of the landing- 
places at the town.'' 

^' The villa Aldi is at some distance 
from the town," said the man, in a some- 
what discontented tone. " I suppose you 
intend to take mo on." 

" No, indeed," returned Julian. " I 
must stop at the villa Aldi myself ; but I 
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tiftre say we shall find some one to row jou 
cm your way/* 

" There is no use in your stopping at 
the villa,'* said the stranger. " The family 
are all gone. They went last night ; and, 
with paternal care, the Austrian goTernnient 
turned the servants who were left, out of 
the house, and put a police-agent in, this 
morning. But what should you want at 
the villa Aldi ? Can you be the young 
English gentleman they have been making 
such a fuss about, who went away yester- 
day morning, and never returned, and 
was carried up by banditti, as people sup- 
pose, to Bagelino in the mountains V 

" I am probably the person you allude 
to,** replied Julian. " But I was not carried 
where you imagine, to Bagelino, though I 
certainly have been in the hands of persons 
whom 1 suppose to be banditti. Are you 
quite sure the family have all left the villa 
Aldi r 

" Perfectly certain,** answered the other, 
suddenly beginning to speak English ; '^ for 
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.1 was there this morning to make enquiries 
at the house, as I have much reason to 
-believe that the young gentleman himself 
is one in whom 1 take some interest." 

"Indeed!'' exclaimed Julian, in great 
surprise. " May I ask your name ?" 

" First tell me yours," returned the 
stranger. " Then I shall know whether you 
are the person I seek or not. If you are, I 
shall be very glad. If you are not, my name 
.matters nothing." 

*'I have no objection to give you my 
name,'' answered Julian ; '*and if you are 
the person, as I am inclined to believe, 
who visited the villa Aldi some days ago, 
in company with another who seemed to be 
an Italian — ^" 

". The same — the same," interrupted the 
stranger. " I made a great number of 
enquiries of the servant who went with 
me, in order, as a corroboration of what I had 
previously heard, to ascertain if the gentle- 
man I saw reading there was a person whom 
I had known as a boy ; but the man's vil- 
lanous Italian mouth twisted the name 
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into such a shape that I could make noth- 
ing of it. He said your name was Lood- 
loff, which sounded to me more like a Eus- 
sian name than an English one/' 

Julian smiled. '^ He did not pronouDce 
it quite accurately/^ he replied, " although 
the spelling would, perhaps, convey some 
such sounds to an Italian mind; and I will 
acknowledge that your face, as I was going 
to say just now, seemed familiar to me 
when I saw it in the gardens. My name, 
however, is Julian Ludlow.^' 

"Ah!" cried the stranger, in a well 
satisfied tone; '*can it be little Julian? 
Why, I saw you before you were a week 
old ; and the last time I saw you, was 
when you were a boy at school. 1 brought 
you half a guinea from your mother — don't 
you recollect V^ 

" Certainly — certainly,'^ replied Julian ; 
"and now that the breach in memory 
seems filled up, 1 remember your 
face quite well, as you stood by the 
palings of the play-ground ; and it 
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is the same face, too, that I sav at the 
villa Aldi. Surely, if 1 recollect rightly, 
your name 'wm an ItidiaQ one — ^Doctor 
Pequinillo, vna it not V 

The stranger laughed. 

" I am called so, assuredly," he rejoined. 
" But your &ther and mother knew me by 
a different name in times c^ old. How- 
ever, my good friend Hal Ludlow used to 
say that I never could do anything in the 
same way as other men did — that I must 
hare a way of my own for everytbing. So 
1 Uiought I might as well have a name of 
my own too ; and I manufactured one, 
such as never was hit upon by mortal man 
before, I believe. However, it is a good 
name, and was compounded under a for- 
tunate star ; for I have flourished, my dear 
boy — I have flourished admirably ; and, 
within the last three years, I have travelled 
all through France, Spain, Italy, and a 
groat part of Turkey, improving myself In 
variotts arts and sciences, and making the 
jappr difcorery that I have a genius for 




tbe acquisition of languages ; so that I can 
jabber French small-talk, like a cock-spar- 
row ; pour forth Spanish as volubly as a 
duenna ; sing Italian like a nightingale ; 
and talk LiDgua Franca like a pirate. When 
I hare gone through Germany, to learn to 
neigh, I shall be quite complete. I have 
contrived, too, to get a little picking out of 
every country I have visited : for I have 
learned that the wisest people are not 
always the richest, and that folly is much 
more generous towards amusement than 
towards instruction. It did not please 
Fate and Fortune to make me an opera 
dancer, a fiddler, a French cook, or a por- 
trait painter. Thus there seemed to me 
4;o be but one road open for me to riches, 
and the favour of the great and wealthy; 
and so I made myself a conjurer. But I 
can turn my hand to anything. It is but 
a poor mouse, as the French say, that 
lias but one hole ; and consequently I have 
left nothing unswept for want of a broom. 
But really it gives me sincere satififacticm 
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to meet with you again ; and I have only 
one favour to ask, which is simply, that 
here, where I carry my head somewhat 
high, you would forget the booth and the 
conjuring apparatus. I do not ask you to 
say anything that is false — I never say 
anything myself that has not one true 
meaning at least. But, if asked who I am, 
you may say that you knew me in England, 
a great number of years ago, as Doctor 
Pequinillo. That will be enough.'^ 

" That I will willingly say," replied 
Julian ; " for it is the simple truth. I 
have fiome memory of having heard you 
called by another name ; but what it was 
I really forget." 

, " Continue to forget," responded the Doc- 
tor. ** At least, for the present. Some day or 
other I shall take it up again, as a sort 
of heir-loom that has been lost for a 
time ; but for the present I am the sage 
and well-renowned Doctor Pequinillo ; and 
I cannot afford to have my travelling name 
blown upon." 
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" Our meeting is a very strange one,^ 
said Julian, after a moment's thought 
" May I ask how it so luckily happened 
that I met you at the villa Ostia, so far up 
the laker 

" Why I was just thinking of asking 
you some questions of the same kind," re- 
turned the Doctor. '* As for myself, the 
matter was quite simple. I went up shortly 
before dark to show some of my tricks to 
a party of gentlemen at a house up there. 
We had a very good supper, and staid 
long ; and, when the party broke up, I 
found that some one had taken away my 
conveyance — I believe it was a gentleman 
who went a little while before me. How- 
ever, as he is a very good fellow, and I 
have found the means of getting back 
again, I do not grudge it to him. But tell 
me, Mr. Ludlow. How did you contrive 
to get away from these men : they made 
you pay a ransom, of course V 

" No, indeed," replied Julian. " I have 
paid nothing yet. Some one held a con* 
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Tersation with me through the docM* in re- 
gard to the amount I could a£ford to give ; 
and a sort of understanding was entered 
into that it was to be a hundred sequins ; 
but nothing very definite was settled, and 
I was told, at a giren signal, to make my 
Mcape by the window, which would be 
ithen found open. Ko money was paid, 
however/' 

'* Ob, you will be called upon— you will 
be called upon,'' remarked the Doctor, in a 
sage tone. ^^ They never forget such debts* 
As to the other matters, it is quite dear 
that one of the fellows has cheated the 
others, and enabled you to escape upon the 
expectation of getting whatever ransom 
mi^t be fixedupon you for himself. — There 
is jxo T9se in rowing for the villa Aldi^ I 
give you my word. The £uni]y is gone ; 
And you will find no one there but the solii- 
tary officer of police, whom you will have 
to knock up at this hour of the night" 
<< Why, what o'clock is it?" ad:ed Juliaq, 
^^ Hard upon one," answered the other; 




'\ and there is a ^reat chance of jour getting 
nqthing but a surly answer out of one of 
the window^/' 

Julian mused for sereral maments, not 
perhaps doubting the word of hia friend. 
Doctor Feqiunillo^ and believing that it was 
very probable he might be refused ad- 
mittance at the villa at that hour of the 
ni^t ; but still most anxious to do any^ 
thing which would enable him to follow 
Mistress Westw^od and Mary as soon as 
possible. 

'' I reallj do not knew what to do," he 
said, at lengtibi. ^' It is absolutely neces- 
sary that I should set out for ^nglnad to- 
«Qiorrow. All my baggage is . at the villa 
Aldi ; and if I could get it to-night, my 
depaa^tore would be greatly &cilitated/' 

^' That will be quite impossible," replied 
his companion ; ^' and the best thing for 
you to do is this.— Go t)n with me to-night 
to the town. I will go with you to the 
police early to-morrow, and get an order 
for the jdellvery of your baggage^ without 
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which your journey would be vain. It 
luckily happens that I am setting off to- 
morrow for England also, and in some haste. 
If you will allow me to bear you company, 
paying of course half the expenses, I will 
get every necessary arrangement made be- 
fore you return from your expedition to the 
villa. You must get through your work 
soon, however, that we may not lose any 
time in reaching Genoa.^' 

" Genoa !" repeated Julian. " Why not 
over the mountains? I am exceedingly anx- 
ious, if possible, to overtake Mistress West- 
wood and the rest of the family."' 

"Are you sure that they went by the 
mountains ?" asked the Doctor. " If they 
were wise, and in haste, as was reported, 
they took the Genoa road, and thence to 
Marseilles. The passes must be all blocked 
up with snow.'' 

" I am not sure at all," rejoined Julian. 
^*Can you give me no further informa- 
tion r 

" None whatever,'^ said the Doctor. " I 
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merely called at the house to learn what 
had become of you, and found my answer- 
so short, and my respondent so unciyil, 
that I went away as rapidly as I came. It 
is a habit they have here. When a robbery 
has been perpetrated in the neighbourhood, 
they think every honest man whom they 
do not know must be one of the band. It 
would be far better for you to go on with 
me, as I have said, and let us arrange 
everything to-morrow morning. We can 
set off immediately after dinner, and travel 
all night if you please/' 

" Willingly,'' replied Julian, after a mo- 
ment's consideration ; ^^ but we can easily 
ascertain, at the post-house, which direction 
Mistress West wood and her daughter have 
taken, and I must make it a condition that 
we follow the same road." 

" Humph !" exclaimed the Doctor. "Well, 
I care not ; though, depend upon it, they 
will outrun you; for, when two ladies set 
out near sunset, on such a night as that of 
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yesterday, it is a sign that they intend to 
trarel fast/' 

"Fast they certainly mil travel,** said 
Julian, in a grare tone. " You are proba- 
bly not aware that Mr. Westwood has 
met with a rer j severe accident, and is not 
expected to survive. A glimmering hope 
that they may find him still living, leads 
them on ; and I myself would give all T 
possess on earth to reach his bed-side too, 
in time to see him once more alive/* 

The Doctor made some sKght exclama- 
tion, which Julian did not particuliarly at- 
tend to; and the latter continued, say- 
ing— 

** There is only one thing that puzzles 
me. I conceive myself bound in honor 
to pay the ransom of a hundred sequins 
which I partly promised. Now I kndw 
not whom to pay it to, or where ; and 
my sudden going may make them think 
that I wish to avoid the obligation.** 

The Doctor laughed aloud, with a joyous, 
merry peal. 



" Well, ^ye\V he snid, ^*it is all right 
that a man should keep his wiMrd, erett 
with the Devil himself ; but still your eon^ 
science is somewhat fastidious. Howerer, 
don't make yourself uneasy. They^ll find 
you out> and demand what they consider 
their own, depend upon it ; and if they 
don% it's their own laches^ as the lawyers 
call it. They would be angry enough if 
you did not pay ; but would laugh heartily 
if they thought you made yourself uncom* 
fortable about not doing so.'' 

'' Would you not act in the same man* 
ner, and feel in the same manner, as I do V* 
asked Jt^n, desirous of getting a better 
insight into his companion's character, than 
^as suppUed by a faint memory of haying 
heard him highly spoken of by his father. 

" I am very mudx afraid I should," re- 
plied the Doctor; *^ though I should do 
someliiing more, my dear boy — think my- 
self a great fool for my pains. You were 
talking of Mr. WestWood just now. He 
has been very kind to you, I think ?" 
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" As kind as a father," answered 
Julian. 

*' Did he ever give you any reason why 
he was so kind to all your family V asked* 
the Doctor. 

Julian started, rested on his oars, and 
gazed at his companion's face. But the 
moon was behind him, and he could not 
s^e the expression, although there was 
something in the tone, as well as in the 
question itself, which struck him with a 
strange, unpleasant feeling that he could not 
define. 

^' Any reason I" he ejaculated, repeating 
the worjis. "No, certainly not: what 
reason should there be, except his own 
generous and kindly heart 1 He was my 
father's foster-brother. The old Squire 
was my god-father too. They were both 
all that was kind to me from my cradle 
upwards. What reason should there be 
but pure, benevolence V 

"Nay, I caniiot say,'' answered the 
Doctor, quite gravely ; but then added, in 
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a lighter tone, " It is hot every man in 
Mr. Westwood's situation, who would have 
such fuU confidence in any one as he seems 
to have placed in you/' 

A remark was springing to Julian's Ups, 
which he checked before it was uttered, 
with as painful a feeling as he had ever ex- 
perienced in life. It was — " He knew I 
would never violate his confidence.'* But 
a stem voice within him asked if he had 
not already done so ; and, dipping the 
oars in the water, he pulled away towards 
the town, with a heart full of new an4 
terrible sensations. 

The moon had sunk a good deal, and 
was approaching the top of the western 
hills, so that in truth no time was to be 
lost ; for all that could guide the rower on 
his way, after she went down, was a soli- 
tary light, here and there, in the town, 
from which they were now about a mile 
distant. 

Whether Doctor Pequinillo imagined 

VOL. ir. B 
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that Julian was rowing so fast in order to 
reach the pier before the moon entirely sunk, 
I cannot tell ; but he said, in a quiet tone, 

" I can direct you, if it were as dark as 
pitch. Keep the bow a little to the west- 
ward. Theresa a current from the river. 
Now get those two lights in a line. Stay 
a moment; here's a rudder unsliipped, I 
think. I will steer — ^you are not rowing 
even — more haste the worse speed." 

Fixing the rudder without difficulty, he 
took his place farther back, and, while 
Julian continued to row, steered directly 
for the pier, with as much skill and pre- 
cision as if he had been accustomed to 
navigate the lake all his life. 

" That I call well steered," he said, as 
the boat grated gently against the masonry. 
" See what it is to have a habit of marking 
everything that one meets with. Now come 
along with me to my inn. We shall be chal- 
lenged by the sentries at the gates; but I 
have got the password. I took care 
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of that before, I set put ; and pai|i for it by 
teachir^. the youug Austrian how to call 
every 3©cond card in. the pack/' 
'. JuUan followed as the other walked on ; and 
they passed, with but a slight interruption 
lit the gate, to the door of the principal 
inn in the place. La croce d^aro 
was shut up ; and, though a lamp was 
burning in the hall, it took more than half 
an hour to bring forth -a sleepy porter, and 
to obtain a room for the new guest. When 
Julian's head was upon the pillow, how- 
ever, sleep for an hour refused to visit his 
eyes ; thought and feeling were all min- 
gled together in a strange, wild chaos. 
The memories of the last eight and forty 
hours ; the thoughts of his actual situa- 
tion ; a thousand fancies concerning Mary 
and Mistress Westwood; the dangers and 
.inconveniences which might beset them, 
and the difficulties and anxieties which his 
unexplained absence might have occasioned; 
the actual situation of Julian Westwood ; 
the steps to be taken, and preparations to 
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be made on the following morning ; and 
the chances of overtaking her he loved be- 
fore she reached England, crossed and re- 
crossed each other in his mind, broke 
through all continuity of thought, and 
banished sleep from his eyelids. But 
through the whole, some of the words 
which had be.en uttered by his companion 
in the boat— whether with any particular 
meaning, or merely loosely and generally 
spoken, he could not tell — rang in his ears, 
and recurred continually with a painful 
and agitating effect. 

At length, when it only wanted two 
hours of the time at which he had ordered 
himself to be called, Julian fell asleep, and 
dreamed that he and Mary were struggling 
in the waters of the lake ; she clinging 
round his arms in the agonies of death, 
and no one near at hand to give them 
aid. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Paoking and preparation are dry subjects ; 
and I will detain the reader only one in- 
stanty to relate the intelligence which Julian 
and the Doctor obtained at the post-house, 
and which directed their own nioyements. 
Mistress Westwoed and Mary had taken 
the road to Bergamo, the post- master said, 
beyond all doubt. 

** They will be stopped by the snow," 
said the Doctor. 

"Then we shall oyertake them,'* observed 
Julian. And for Bergamo accordingly their 
own horses were ordered. 

All preparations were made as speedily 
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as possible ; but it was nevertheless three 
o'clock in the day before they could set out. 
The reader will perceive that this is not at 
all wonderful, when he recollects that Julian 
had, in addition to all other business, to 
travel to the villa Aldi and back, and to 
deal with several Austrian oflScials. How- 
ever, at three, or a little after, the two 
travellers were seated in a curious-looking 
old chaise de poste^ with a well under the 
seat, belonging to Doctor Pequinillo, and 
rattling with all the fury of Italianf postil- 
lions along the road to Bergamo. 

I need not detail all that occurred during 
the next three days ; for the little matter 
of interest comprised within that period is 
soon told. By means of the delicious 
mechanism of passports and inn books, 
Julian contrived to trace Mary and her 
mother all along the road, to discovet how 
they had proceeded from Bergamo to Como, 
and then, deterred by news of storms iu 
the higher Alps, had darted away in a. 
direct line to Turin, and thence to Susa. 
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The wieather had been very variable — 



sometimes clear and smiling — sometimes 
cold, dark, and sleety. But at Susa, or 
rather, just before they reached that town, 
the snow came rushing along the road in 
sharp, fierce gusts, almost blinding horses 
and postillions. 

It was about six o'clock when they 
entered the town, and were driven to the 
post-house, which was at that time, if it 
be not so still, an inn. To Julian's eager 
enquiry as to whether he could proceed at 
once, the post-master shook his head, say- 
ing, 

" Impossible, Sir. There is twenty foot 
of snow on Mont Genevre by this time." 

" This is most unfortunate !'' cried Julian, 
turning and looking at his companion, who 
could give him no consolation. 

" Do not make yourself uneasy. Sir,'' 
said the post-master. " You will be able 
to go on by noon to-morrow. Why, 
two ladies were here a day or two ago, just 
in as great a hurry as yourself. They wer6 
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stopped a whole night ; but the following 
day the road was clear.'* 

" T went J feet of snow! '* echoed Julian. 
" There is no sun strong enough at this 
season of the year to melt such a depth as 
that.*' 

" Ay, ay/' said the post-master; "twenty 
foot may mean ten, and the sun helps, and 
the wind helps, and our pioneers do the 
rest. I will undertake that you shall go on 
by noon to-morrow.'^ 

There was no remedy; and the two 
travellers were forced to make themselves 
as comfortable as they could, though it 
must be owned that Julian was in one of 
those moods in which men are apt to do 
quite the contrary. 

As far as he could calculate, by that 
speed which only men can infuse into 
postillions, he had gained some six hours 
upon the start which Mistress Westwood 
had of him : and now to be delayed for a 
whole night by this unfortunate fall of snow, 
tried his patience sorely. Rightly under- 
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stood^ however, a genUemanly feelingj like 
true Christianity, aflFects every action of 
our life, whether great or small — our mere 
demeanour, as well as our important actions 
towards our fellow men; and, with that 
beautiful ancient spirit of courtpsy, of 
which so much has passed away, he felt 
that he had no right to make his com- 
panion's evening pass less pleasantly be- 
cause he himself was sad at heart, and a 
good deal disappointed. 

Doctor Pequinillo had made himself not 
only exceedingly agreeable, but exceed- 
ingly useful during the journey. That he 
was the most polished or the most refined 
man in the world, Julian did not suppose ; 
but, if there was a touch of his original 
station and education about him, it showed 
itself more in oddities of conduct and in 
manner, than in conversation and general 
demeanour. He might do strange things ; 
he might say things which were botli 
homely and rough ; but, throughout the 
whole time they had passed together, 

JB 5 
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Julian had never observed him do an un* 
gentlemanly, or say a vulgar, thing. Oc- 
casionally, too, a thought that was in itself 
fine, and finely expressed, or a little act 
that was dignified, even in its simplicity, 
had attracted the young man's notice, and 
won his regard. He was therefore the less 
disposed to throw a shade upon his com- 
panion's cheerfulness; and, though he could 
not be gay, yet the Doctor had gaiety 
enough for all ordinary occasions himself. 

In order to reach Susa as early as pos- 
sible, the travellers had not stopped to dine; 
and, although they came without a courier, 
the landlord determined to treat them 
handsomely, and to make them pay hand- 
somely too; the fact of his having no 
other guests in the house being a good 
excuse to his own mind for both proceed- 
ings. While each in his bed-room was 
enjoying the refreshing process of ablution 
after a journey, a good stock of wood was 
laid in the fire-place of a sitting-room in- 
tended for their accommodation; and some 
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pieces of resinous pine having been placed 
below it, the whole pile was soon in a blaze 
Four candles were put upon the table 
as soon as the cloth was spread ; but four 
more candles, and four more fires, would 
not have given the room a cheerful aspect, 
although it was decorated in a way rarely 
to be seen in any country but Italy, and 
seldom even there. I only remember it at 
Susa and Trent 

Do you recollect, travelled reader, that 
large oblong room on the first floor of the 
post-house, with a highly- wrought cornice 
running round it, and the stuccoed walls 
divided, as it were, into panels by the re- 
presentation of pilasters wreathed with richly 
coloured flowers ? And do you remember 
how the ground of each of these panels 
is painted in fresco as black as night, with a 
single female figure nearly the size of life 
in the centre of each, beautifully designed, 
and finely coloured — and each, though 
varying in form and face from all the 
others, having the bead surrounded by a 
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wreath of stars, and the hand extended, 
scattering, as it were, flowers upon the night? 
If you have only seen it by day, when the 
broad efiulgence of the sun pours in, and 
lights up all the other objects in the room, 
you can form no idea of its appearance by 
candle light, with those black walls ab- 
sorbing all the rays, and the female figures 
hovering dimly in the darkness, and seem- 
ing all to turn their eyes towards you as 
you stand in the midst. It has a strange 
and spectral effect, as if you were in the 
obscurity of a dream, and the flower- 
scatterers were but the visionary forms of 
sleep. 

The supper (and it was a most savoury 
one) was placed upon the table, and the 
landlord himself tapped at the doors of his 
two guests to tell them that the meal was 
ready. The Doctor was the first in the 
sitting-room ; but he took little heed of 
anything that was beyond the fire-place 
and the table. Julian followed in a miinute 
or two after ; and the first thing he did on 
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entering was to pause and gaze around. 
The characters of the two men were pretty 
well defined by the conduct of each. 
Neither was actually selfish — perhaps as 
little so as any two that ever met ; and yet 
the one had the habit, or inclination, or 
caU it what you will» of concentrating his 
thoughts within a narrow circle round him- 
self, and subjecting external objects to im- 
pressions from within : while the other 
spread his mind abroad, as it were, and 
suffered his feelings, if not his thoughts, to 
be affected by all the objects around him. 
Perhaps age, too, had something to do with 
the difference between them, as well as 
the original conformation of mind ; for, 
in the flood of mortal life the circles which 
surround any objects plunged into it, un- 
like those of any other stream, grow 
narrower, not more expanded, with time. 

" What a gloomy room !" exclaimed 
Julian, in English. " It seems painted to Mil 
one with dark imaginings. The mass of 
blackness, those dim, ghostly figures, and 
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their faded flowers, are like the retrospects 
of an unhappy life." 

The Doctor cast his eyes around. " It 
is gloomy/^ he said, " very gloomy. But 
never mind — sit down in the light of the 
candles and hlaze of the fire. It is well, 
Mr. Ludlow, when darkness presents itself 
on every side, to turn our face from it, and 
seek for light and cheerfulness in our own 
hearts. Where there is faith to light us, 
and hope to cheer us, and goodness to 
warm us, we may defy the pall of destiny 
itself to close us out from happiness. It is 
the too long gazing upon gloomy objects 
which gives them half their terror — the 
painting of them, as it were, upon the retina 
of the mind, which gives them any effect 
upon our feelings. Did you ever remark 
how cheerful a blind man generally is 1 He 
knows no difference between night and 
day : the day is in himself.'' 

" And yet I should not wish to be 
blind," said Julian, seating himself. 

•* Nor I either/' observed the Doctor ; 
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^ "but ieach of us would sometimeB like to 
close his eyes.'' 

" I do not know/' returned Julian. 
** Physically, perhaps, you are right— it is 
an infirmity of our nature — we must sleep ; 
but morally, I should never wish to close 
my eyes.'' 

" Indeed V ejaculated the Doctor, in a 
grave and doubtful tone. Then, immediately 
waking up from a momentary reverie, he 
said gaily — ''This is no time to philosophise. 
Do you not see our impatient host there, 
standing with his plate of pottage at your 
elbow, while you have got your hands spread 
upon the napkin so that he cannot put it 
down. Let us enjoy the good things of life 
while we may, and think not of the evil 
things till we must. BeUeve me, that is 
sound philosophy, and proper gratitude 
to God.'' 

Julian smiled and took the soup, though 
he felt somewhat inclined to limit the 
Doctor's position ; but there was a sober 
cheerfulness in his companion that night 
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which won him away from himself. It 
was in fact a professional art, in which 
Doctor Pequinillo was the highest possible 
proficient, to withdraw the thoughts and 
attention of others from any object on 
which he did not wish them to fix. That 
uight he was very successful ; and, although 
he could see that his young companion's 
mind was resolutely turned towards one 
particular subject, yet he contrived to lure 
it away to loug gone times, and to bring 
up before the eye of memory the scenes of 
childhood, restoring traces that had appa- 
rently been obliterated for years, as skilfully 
as those, learned in the art, call forth, from 
the faded parchment or the time-worn 
papyrus, the characters traced upon them 
centuries ago. He did it easily too. 

" I remember,'* he said, while ordering 
a bottle of wine of the landlord, "Ire- 
member quite well, both the time when I 
had never tasted wine, and the second 
time I ever drank it. A curious little in-' 
cident connects itself with that period of 
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my Ufe, in whieh you yourself had some 
share/' 

" How so V asked Julian. " The events 
of those days are very indistinct to my mind 
now/' 

"To me it seems but as yesterday/' 
said Doctor Pequinillo. '' I recollect ask- 
ing your father and mother to dine with 
me at Ash Locombe, and promising to givo 
them a bottle of good wine. I dare say I 
said it with a very great air ; for, as I 
have said, I had never tasted wine more 
than once before. I believe you know I 
was quite a poor lad, though my mother 
was well brought up, and taught a little 
school, where I had a better education 
than most boys of my own means. I 
was a sad little vagrant, though, or I 
might have learned more.; for Nature 
in kneading my clay, must certainly have 
put in some heterogeneous material which 
gave a twist to the whole figure ; and I 
had a peculiar fondness for my own ways, 
and took care they should not be like th« 
ways of anybody eise.'* 
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^' 1 should like much to lanow" said 
Julian, " what made you first turn your 

thoughts to conjuring/' 

"Easily explained/' answered Doctor 
Pequinillo, " A maker of conjuring toys 
lodged on our first floor, and I used to 
help him, when I should have heen read- 
ing my book. Thence the bias, and some 
of the skill. How the rest of it came, 
would bo too long to tell ; but my mother 
thought a trade would sober me, and 
bound me apprentice to a carpenter. He 
died ; and the last two years of my inden- 
tures were turned over to Hal Ludlow. I 
remained with him three years, and pro- 
bably might have done well enough ; but 
my mother was dead by the end of that 
time, and the passion for conjuring had 
been all along upon me. Besides, I hiad 
habits which my good friend Hal did not 
altogether approve. — Do not mistake me : 
nothing more serious than walking over a 
table instead of going round it ; choosing 
the window of the workshop instead of the 
door, balancing six chisels one on another. 
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and swallowing them consecutively when 
they begun to totter, much to the amaze- 
ment of my fellow workman, Martin, who 
thought I was either mad or poss.essed. 
Tour father was always kind ; but he re- 
proved me somewhat sharply for standing 
for five minutes on one leg upon the top of 
the sign^post, and said I should bring dis- 
credit upon him ; so I determined that, if 
any were to come, it should fall upon me 
arid took myself away to follow the 
bent of my nature ; for it certiainly was 
such. Had I lived in antediluvian ages, I 
should have rivalled Tubal, and been the 
first conjuror, as he was the first pianoforte 
maker. However, I have done exceedingly 
well, even in these latter days. At first, I was 
my own merry- Andre w ; but I soon increased 
my flock, and was beginning to hold up my 
head in the world, when, some five years 
after I first saw you, who should enter 
my booth at Ash Locombe fair, but Hal 
Ludlow and his wife, with curly-headed 
Master Jxdian. Don't you recollect coming 
do^ the Mops fram the outer platform into 
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the inner tent, T?here there \7ere a greaC 
number of benches V* 

"I do, indeed," answered Julian. **Now 
that you recall it to my memory, it comei 
before me like a scene in a play/' 

'^ It was likely enough to have been like 
a scene in a tragedy,'* observed the Doctor; 
" for no sooner had you got out into the 
fair, than your whole party was routed by 
a mad bull; and you were separated 
from Hal and Mistress Ludlow. I had 
been watching you ; and, though nobody 
remembered me in my strange garb and 
dyed whiskers, I remembered the party 
well enough. Anxious to speak with 
Ludlow, I sent out a little dancing girl I 
had, called Peggy, to seek for you all, and 
bring you back — '* 

" I remember quite well," interrupted 
Julian ; '^ and all that took place after- 
wards. " What has become of the girl 1" 

" Oh ! she is ea;ceedingly alive," replied 
Doctor Pequinillo, *' and, particularly well ; 
but not much bigger than when you saw 
her. Not that I took any methods to 
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stint her growth ; for I fed her well^ and 
treated her well, and brought her up in 
good principles, which have kept her out 
of that fire into which so many of her 
profession fall. She loves me as a father, 
dear little thing ; and when I die, she will 
have everything I have made. I have 
heard,'^ he continued, in a meditative tone, 
" that some persons stint . their dwarf 
children, their infant prodigies, their 
jockeys, and their postillions, by giving 
them brandy to drink, when they are 
quite young. But I believe that is all a 
mistake. I fancy this process of dwarfing 
is carried on by making them work too 
hard at a very early period. Instead of 
expanding and strengthening the limbs, 
it uses up all the powers of Nature which 
should go to the increase of bone and 
muscle ; and, when once checked, those 
powers act with difBculty in the right 
direction again." 

^' Is it not the same with the mind also V 
asked Julian. '^ I have remarked that the 
deverest children very often, wheu prema-^ 
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turely forced to study, turn out the stupid- 
est men." 

**I dare say it is so" replied Doctor 
Pequinillo ; '* but I never forced poor little 
Peggy. That was done before she came 
to me. I bought her of her mother out of 
charity — that's the truth." 

" Bought her !'* echoed Julian, in utter 
astonishmeDt. 

** Oh yes/' resumed Doctor Pequinillo, 
qtdetly. * " People in this world sell their 
children more often than you think, to 
men, and to the Devil too. However, it 
fell out well with poor Peggy. As I got 
on in life, I had her thoroughly taught. 
Her beauty— for she is a pretty little 
creature — and her grace and agility, soon 
got her a good engagement; and she is 
now making a little fortune for herself as 
La FSe of the French Opera." 

" I wonder you did not take her with 
you," said Julian. 

" That would not have done, my young 
friend," responded the Doctor* " I am not 
old enough, and sb? is toa old, for such 
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companionships any longer ; and, let me 
tell you, the little lady is rery chary of her 
reputation. A. chaste opera-dancer is too 
rare a bird to be plucked of its best 
plumes. I should not wonder some day 
to see La F6e marry a marquis ; besides, 
I have somewhat risen in my profession, 
and fly at higher game than 1 used to 
do. I am Professor of Natural Magic now, 
and may say, without vanity, that, besides 
dexterity and sleight of hand, such as per- 
haps no one ever possessed before, I have 
brought the whole resources of chemistry 
and mechanics to my aid. My most suc- 
cessful effort was in making the fountains 
of a Sovereign Prince play ten feet higher 
than his neighbour's. He paid me nothing, 
it is true, except a diamond ring ; but I 
took care to keep my secret to nayself ; 
and half-^-dozen of his nobility must have 
high-flying fountains too. With them I 
could drive my bargain ; and they paid 
for their master. But you shall see La 
Fee when we go to Paris." 

'' I fear I shall have no time to see any 
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one there," observed Julian ; " for T raust 
hurry on." 

" We cannot tell that/' returned Doctor 
Pequinillo. " I have learned, Julian, never 
to count upon to- morrow. It is not ours to 
count upon : it is a gift in the hand of God, 
which he may bestow, or may withhold/' 

"If I reach that place safely, I must 
certainly go on,'* persisted Julian ; " for, 
owing all in life to Mr. Westwood, I must 
not be absent from his sick bed-side.'^ 

" You do owe him all, indeed," remarked 
Doctor Pequinillo, significantly ; *' and 
I certainly should not wish to stop you, 
even for an hour ; though painful things 
may be*before you." 

*^ They may indeed," assented Julian, 
sadly. " Though I am of a very hopeful 
disposition, and was, at first, inclined to 
think that Mr. Westwood might recover, 
yet the more I reflect over my father's 
character, and the terms of his letter, the 
faiuter does my hope become.'' 
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" Have you your father's letter with 
you V asked Doctor Pequinillo. 

"Yes. I have it in my pocket," re- 
pUed Julian. '* I was reading it again just 
now/' 

" Have you any objection to my seeing 
it V asked the Doctor, adding — " Though 
I am not a surgeon, I am some judge in 
these cases." 

" Not in the least,*' replied Julian, pro- 
ducing the letter, and throwing it across 
the table to him ; but, when the Doctor 
had opened it, he turned immediately to 
the second page, merely looked at the 
nanie, and then returned it, ejaculating — 

" Ha r 

Julian certainly thought his conduct 
very strange, and of an unpleasant kind of 
strangeness. Yet nothing was said which 
could give him the opportunity of asking 
for explanation, or could even raise or 
guide to suspicion as to what was passing 
in his mind. 

VOL. II. F 
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Amongst the many petty annoyances 
and grievances of life, which in the aggre- 
gate form a mountain of misery, like 
grains of sand glued together, one item, 
rarely taken account of, and yet formidable 
in itself, is, what is kept back — ^by friends, 
viho do not wish to pain us — ^by enemies, 
who do — by indifferent persons, who do it 
in carelessness — by a higher hand, which 
does it in punishment, or in mercy. Whe- 
ther it be that curiosity is a stronger and 
more irritable passion than we know — 
or that fear is more dependent on vague- 
ness than we think — or that happi- 
ness is always covetous of security — 
certain it is that the moment we see 
and know that something is kept back 
from us, that instant not only are we all 
eagerness to discover it, but the mind mag- 
nifies it by vague doubts, and we trouble 
the actual enjoyment with the considera- 
tion of unknown evils. Perhaps, after all, 
it is one of the seeds of that bitter apple 
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which Eve first ate, and which goes on pro- 
ducing this sad fruit, when anything is 
shut out from our knowledge. 

More than once, Doctor Pequinillo had in- 
dulged in enigmatical expressions as he and 
Julian had journeyed along. More than once, 
he had looked, or spoken, as if he knew some- 
thing which he wished to say, but refrained 
from uttering. More than once, in the 
most cheerful conversation they enjoyed, 
when Julian's thoughts were won away for 
a time from all painful subjects, he had 
brought again a cloud over the sunny land* 
scape, and sent imagination .wandering 
amongst mists and vapors. 

JuUan remarked all this, and determined 
to ask plainly, and at once, what was the 
meaning of it, as soon as anything was 
said of which he could take hold. But the 
cause for such an enquiry had always been 
so indefinite, that there was no excuse for a 
general question, and no means of framing 
one more particular. In the present 
instance, however, with his mind directed 
F 2 
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to the condition of poor Julian Westwood, 
he vras inclined to fancy that his com* 
panion might hare received more distinct 
information as to his state than he had 
himself; and, after a moment's thought, he 
said, 

" You seem to know more than you like 
to speak, my good friend. There is nothing 
more painful than uncertainty ; and I must 
therefore beg you, if you hare receiyed 
any information in regard to Mr. West- 
wood's state, to let me know it distinctly 
and at once — even if hid case be hopeless 
— even if he be dead," he added, slightly 
dropping his voice with emotion. 

" You are mistaken, I assure you," re* 
plied Doctor Pequinillo. " 1 have received 
no information whatever regarding him, 
except that which came from yourself, 
or from the servants at the villa Aldi, when 
I went there to enquire after you, having 
heard thatyouweremissing. We shall neither 
of us get any news, I suspect, till we reach 
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Paris, where news is always a marketable 
commodity." 

Julian remained in silence for several 
minutes ;.but the Doctor soon contrived to 
win him into conversation, and then turned 
it easily towards other subjects. Thought 
followed at a slower pace, in the steps 
of mere talk ; the meal was finished ; and, 
after sitting for nearly an hour over the 
blazing fire, the two travelling companions 
separated, and retired to rest. 

On the following morning, Julian was 
up by early day-light, and endeavouring to 
ascertain what probability there was of 
proceeding speedily. The sun was now 
shining brightly again : the sky was clear, 
and of a pale blue : all betokened a day 
much warmer than the last ; and the 
dropping eaves of the houses showed that 
the rays were having some effect. 

Now, however, began a train of dis- 
coveries which drove Julian nearly dis- 
tracted. The landlord did not promise 
with half the confidence he had done the 
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night before. The road would probably 
be open by noon ; but it might be three or 
four o'clock, notwithistanding^ Then he 
looked at the chaise de poste, and took 
measure, with a rule, of the width between 
wheel and wheel, and shook his head, and 
at length announced, quite as a matter 
of course, that no carriage of that size 
would be able to pass Mont Genevre. 
One horse cars, he said, did very well, 
and sledges even might go when the snow 
was thick enough ; but the road was never 
made for a carriage like that; and travellers 
who came in such, usually left them behind 
with him, and went on in the little car- 
riages he had to let. 

Julian could have knocked him down ; 
but satisfied himself by merely asking why 
he had not told them all that the night 
before. The man, who was more of a 
Frenchman than a Savoyard, merely 
shrugged his shoulders ; and Julian hurried 
away, to consult with Doctor Pequinillo as 
to what course was to be pursued. The 
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Doctor, however, settled their plan in a 
moment. 

" We should have done better to go by 
Genoa/' he said ; " but now we must do 
the next best thing. If we leave my chaise 
de paste here, besides getting nothing for 
it, we may very likely find no conveyance 
on the other side of the mountain. Bri- 
an gon is a poor place, I am told. More- 
over, it is about thirty-nine chancesf to one, 
that when we get up to the foot of the 
mountain, we find it impassable. They 
have always an avalanche or something 
ready to stop travellers when it suits them. 
Our only way is to dash oflF towards Mont 
Cenis. That road is more frequently open, 
and we have no choice but that or the 
Simplon, which is now very nearly out of 
the question. Our expenses will be a little 
increased, it is true, by taking the road ; 
but w^e cannot help it. Here comes the 
master with a paper in his hand — perhaps 
his bill, though he can't well expect us to 
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run away on foot in the midst of all this 



snow/' 



It was a letter, however, which the post- 
master bore; and, approaching the two 
travellers, he enquired which was the Sig- 
nore Loodloff. 

" Probably myself/' replied Julian, hold- 
ing out his hand and taking the letter, on 
which, after a number of Italian titles and 
flourishes, he found his own name written in 
a good round hand. 

" This is strange !" he said, breaking the 
seal ; but, on examining the contents of 
the letter, he found that it was a demand 
that he should pay the sum of one hundred 
sequins for the benefit of C. M. P. into the 
hands of Signore Bragalense, grocer and 
banker in the town of Susa. A hint was 
added that he would easily divine who his 
correspondent was, and that he was bound 
in honor to comply with his demand. 

" Who left this letter V inquired Julian 
of the post-master, handing the epistle at 
the same time to Doctor Pequinillo. 
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" I have no notion, sir/' replied the man. 
" I found it in my office, lying on the table/' 

" I told you you would hear from them,*' 
said the Doctor with a laugh. "They 
don't forget their friends easily." 

**It is somewhat inconvenient," said 
Julian gravely. "But it must be done. 
If you will see to getting everything ready 
for our departure here, I will seek out this 
grocer banker and pay him the money." 

Signore Bragalense was easily found, 
being a well-known personage in the place, 
and one of the most taciturn whom Julian 
had met with in Italy. He heard what 
his visitor had to say, in silence ; received 
the money and counted it without a word ; 
and then gave a receipt, stating that he had 
received from Signore Ludlow the sum of 
one hundred sequins, to be carried to the 
account of C. M. P. 

Julian was in too great haste to ask 
many questions ; and the only reply he re- 
ceived to those which he did ask, was a 
nod or a shake of the head ; so that Signore 
p 5 
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Bragalense might be a mute for all he 
knew when he left him. 

Hurrying back to the inn, he found that 
the Doctor, with his usual promptitude, had 
the horses already to the carriage, and the 
inn bill paid. In two minutes more, they 
were on their road to the foot of Mont 
Cenis; and it is only necessary in this 
place to add, that they passed the mountain 
without much difficulty, and made their 
way onward to the level country of France 
without any further impediment. 



v. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



DuKiNG the last hundred miles of the 
journey towards Paris, the glooui of Julian 
Ludlow seemed to increase, although he 
did not assign or refer to any new cause 
of anxiety. His companion was all kind- 
ness and quiet cheerfulness, and gained 
every hour upon Julian's esteem and friend- 
ship. In the course of a long journey, a 
thousand little incidents happen which 
betray a man s natural character to any 
observing eye ; and one of these small 
traits removed an impression which Julian 
had received, that the only real fault in the 
good Doctor's character was a certain love 
of money, which did not indeed go to the 
length of avarice or niggardliness, but 
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showed itself in what to Julian seemed too 
great an appreciation of the value of cur- 
rent coin in his pocket. In paying the ex- 
penses, which was a task the Doctor had 
taken upon himself, he was by no means 
parsiihonious in his donations to postillions 
and servants ; but he was exceedingly 
precise in examining the landlord's bill, and 
in striking oflF all that was found excessive. 
Moreover, each night he produced his osvn 
account to JuUan, made him examine it 
accurately, and received Julian's share of 
the expenses. It was all done in so strict 
and business-like a manner as to forbid the 
thought of what is generally considered a 
liberal disregard of money ; but Julian 
found that in his first view he was mis- 
taken. 

In the small town of Auxerre, the 
travellers were detained two hours wait- 
ing for post-horses. There was a small 
house near the inn of the Leopard, where 
they stopped, situatedjust opposite to the win- 
dows of the long, low dining-room in which 
th^y thought fit to wait. It was one of 
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the old houses of the town, and probably 
in very ancient days had been one of the 
best. Nothing about it was new. The 
carving was old : the shapes of the windows 
were old : the leaden spouts and gutters 
were all old : the high roofs were old : the 
very painting of the wood-work had seen 
maby a year. But everything was neat 
and clean; partly owing to the atmos- 
phere, which has often struck me, in 
that region of France, as drier and clearer 
than any other ; but partly also, beyond 
doubt, arising from the habits and character 
of the family that dwelt in it. 

Julian and the Doctor had stationed 
themselves at one of the windows, looking 
out impatiently for the horses ; and some- 
thing in that house seemed to attract the 
attention of both ; for they looked at it 
more than once, and suflFered their eyes to 
rest upon it long. A waiter, who was 
bustling about, setting a table for the 
table rf' hotej walked to the window more 
than once, and looked out for a moment 
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in that direction also. He would then re- 
turn to his work ; and, Julian who remarked 
his prpceedings, once or twice thought 
that he heard hira sigh. 

" That is a curious old house, my friend/' 
said Julian, at length, addressing the 
gargon. 

** Uather a sad one just at present, sir/* 
returned the man, who, notwithstanding his 
epithet of GarfoUy might be about fifty 
years of age ; and then, with all the volu- 
bility of a southern Frenchman, he poured 
forth his story upon the two travellers. 

That house, he said, belonged to one 
of the old families of Auxerre, and had 
been confiscated in the time of the Revo- 
lution. Monsieur de Bonis, the proprietor, 
had emigrated to England, and had there 
married the daughter of another emigrant. 
They had returned after the Bestoration, 
and recovered a small portion of their 
property, of which that house formed a 
principal part. The old gentleman had 
spent a considerable sum — more, the man 
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said, than he could well aflPord — in restor- 
ing it to its original state ; and, after that, 
he had lived very poorly but respectably, 
with his wife and one young daughter till 
about a year before, when his wife fell 
sick, and never left her bed till her death ; 
which had occurred, when he spoke, some- 
what more than two months. Monsieur 
de Benis, himself, during his wife's sick- 
ness, had been attacked by a disease of 
the eyes, not uncommon in Auxerre ; and, 
for all that weary twelvemonth, the poor 
girl, his daughter, had to attend upon a 
mother's sick bed, or to lead about a father 
nearly blind. She did it all like an angel, 
the man continued, and was as sweet a 
young lady as any that the town con- 
tained. But, do what she would, she could 
not quite keep the accounts in order. The 
usual expenses of the family were nearly 
trebled by all the little things necessary 
for the sick ; and the constant visits 
of two physicians and an apothecary, 
with loads of drugs and potions, had 
swelled the amount to a sum which Mon- 
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sieur de Benis could by no means pay. 
Borne of the creditors were kind enough, 
said the man ; but some were as hard as 
the flint rock ; and one of them had threat- 
ened publicly to put him in the debtors' 
prison, that very day, if his bill was not 
discharged by noon. 

" That is the reason why I have been 
looking out of the window so- often/' added 
the man, simply ; '' for I wished to see if 
they had come to take him. I know he is 
sitting there quietly, waiting for them, 
poor old man ; and will go to prison without 
a word. But then his heart will break, and 
they will have to lay him in the church- 
yard by his poor wife.'' 

There was a quiet tone of unaffected 
sympathy in the man's narration, which 
one not unfrequently meets with in French 
peasantry ; and it touched both Julian and 
the Doctor. The latter said nothing, in- 
deed ; but continued to gaze out of window. 
Julian, however, asked if the debt was 
very large. 
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- " Oh, a bagatelle," replied the man. ^ A 
sum of five hundred francs ; but he has not 
got it to pay, and it comes to the same 
thing. There, sir — ^there! — ^thatis Mon- 
sieur M^ , the relentless creditor, just 

going up the steps." 

Julian turned to the window again, and 
saw a sober-looking, thin man, with a hard, 
but not yery forbidding, countenai^ce, ap- 
proach the door, pause upon the top st^p, 
and look up and down the street He then 
put both his hands into his breeches pockets, 
and waited with his eyes cast upon the 
ground. I dare say he knew that there 
were people looking at him, and hearts 
condemning him; but there are certain 
men who haye a sort of dogged pleasure 
in working their own will against the 
general regards and opinions of their 
fellow-creatures ; and there he stood, quiet 
and thoughtful, but with not a sign of 
forbearance about him. 

Oh, how Julian appreciated the true 
value of riches at that moment ! 
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Presently, two other common-looking 
men came up and joined the first, and 
spoke to him for a moment, and then all 
three entered the house ; for the door was 
not fastened, and they had no courtesy for 
misfortune. 

. Doctor Pequinillo beat the ground im- 
patiently two or three times with his foot, 
but continued to gaze out of the window ; 
and, at the end of about three minutes, the 
three men who had entered the house 
came out, with a fourth in the midst of 
them. He was an old man, dressed in 
black, with very white hair — a tall, noble- 
looking man, exceedingly thin, and some^ 
what bent with age or sickness. His step 
tottered a little ; and one of the men took 
his arm to guide or help him down the 
steps. He had scarcely set his foot on the 
pavement below, however, when a very 
beautiful young - girl, who could not be 
eighteen, darted suddenly out of the house, 
and threw herself in the way of the party. 
Her &ce was covered with tears, and her 
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look wild and eager, as if she had been 
taken by surprise ; but Julian could see 
her lay her hand upon the arm of Monsieur 

M , the creditor, and, raising her fair 

face towards h|^, speak to him eagerly with 
a variety of gesticulations. Sometimes 
she would clasp her hands together, and 
wring them hard — sometimes drop them 
heavily and despairingly — sometimes point 
to the house — sometimes clasp her father's 
hand in hers, and kiss it eagerly. She 
was evidently pleading for him— pleading 
with all a daughter's love ; but it was 
equally clear that she was pleadiug in vain. 
At length, her father himself gently put her 
aside with his hand, as if to go on ; and 
Doctor Pequinillo took three steps across 
the room, and quitted the house. 

Julian followed fast ; but the Doc- 
tor had crossed thfi street before he 
reached the door of the inn, and was al- 
ready in conversation with the creditor. 
He had his purse in his hand when Julian 
came up — a plain looking bag of chamois 
leather. 
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^* Here on the spot, then,'' said Monsieur 

M f in a sharp tone, as Julian reached 

tiiem. 

''Yes, here on the spot/* replied the 
Doctor. " Hold out your hjird hand/' 

The man held it out, and the Doctor 
counted forth some Napoleons into it. 

" Ay, but the expenses," said Monsieur 
M . 

"And the expenses too," returned 
Doctor Pequinillo. " To what do they 
amount ?" 

" We will take nothing," said one of the 
officers who stood by. " We want nothing. 
But there is a matter of ten francs at 
the Greffe, and ten at the Notary's ; that 
is all." 

"Well then," said Doctor Pequinillo, 
throwing another gold piece into the cre- 
ditor's hand. " Take this to pay the official 
expenses you have brought on this gentle- 
man. It is pleasant to the touch here, my 
friend ; but it will bum you hereafter." 
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The whole had passed in a minute ; 
yet two or three people had gathered 
round, and they laughed, as Monsieur 
M walked sullenly away. 

''I call you all to witness that he is 
paid/* said Doctor Pequinillo. " And now, 
my dear Monsieur de Benis, go back into 
your house. Your daughter will catch cold 
on this sharp day/* 

The girl had been gazing down upon the 
ground with her hands clasped together, 
and her eyes raining tears very fast ; but 
she now looked up, and, as she saw the 
number of people standing round, a warm 
glow came, for a momqnt, into her cheek. 

" Oh, sir ! what do we owe you V she 
cried. ** But my father will repay you — 
indeed he will, if he has but a little 
time." 

''Are you an Englishman 1*' asked dd 
Monsieur de Benis, raising his eyes to Doo* 
tor Pequinillo's face. 

" Yes, merely an English traveller,'* re* 
plied the Doctor. 
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" I thought SO," said the old man, grasp- 
ing his hand. '^ I hare tasted English be- 
nevolence before.'^ 

The Doctor shook his hand warmly, and 
was turning away ; but Mademoiselle de 
Bonis caught him by the sleeye, saying — 

" Where shall we send it to you — where 
shall we send it to you 1" 

'* My dear young lady,'' said the Doctor, 
** I have not time to stay just now. See ! 
our horses are coming up the street. I 
will write to you — I will write to you. 
God comfort you, and send you better 
days.'' 

. And he hurried away without waiting 
to hear more. 

Never did the good Doctor make more 
haste to get out of any place than he did 
out of Auxerre; but old Monsieur de 
Bonis and his daughter were standing by 
the arch of the inn-yard, as the chaise de 
paste rolled out, and they blessed him as 
he passed. 

It may be asked by the reader — and, if 
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he do not ask, he may wonder in secret, 
which would be worse — why Julian, the 
younger, the more impetuous, the more 
habitually generous man of the two, did 
not perform this little act of kindness, 
rather than Doctor Pequinillo. The matter 
can be explained in a few words. The 
debt to be paid was five hundred francs ; 
and Julian had only one hundred in his 
pocket. 

This was, in fact, the cause of the in* 
creasing gloom which has been already 
noticed. Eager and anxious to get on to Eng- 
land, he had always been an advocate for 
paying the postillions highly in order to 
purchase speed. But the demand of a 
hundred sequins from his purse at Susa, had 
greatly reduced his little stock ; and al- 
though he knew that money must have 
been paid in at his banker's in London, yet 
delay in Paris was inevitable, unless he 
communicated his situation to Doctor 
Pequinillo, and borrowed the money from 
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bim. A sort of timid bashfulness — a dis- 
like to borrow money at all — a shrinking 
from tbe very thought of doubt and hesi- 
tation on the part of the lender — all very 
foolish indeed, but very natural in a 
susceptible mind — had prevented him from 
even alluding to the subject at all; and 
when they arrived the next day in Paris, 
Julian's funds were nearly exhausted. 

As they drove through the gates, it was 
necessary to decide upon some course; 
and Doctor Pequinillo, who had been in a 
deep reverie for the last few miles, turned 
to his young companion suddenly, and 
said — 

" Do you propose to go on to-night 1 
If so, we had better send off the passports 
the moment we arrive ; for it is getting 
late in the day, and the Bureau may be 
shut/' 

" No,'' replied Julian, most unwillingly. 
^'I am afraid I shall be obliged to stay 
some days in Paris." 
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' The Doctor started. 

" Indeed !" he said. " That is strange. 
I thought you were most anxious to go 
forward. I trust there is no particular at- 
traction in the French capital — ^no lady in 
the case. Nay, nay ; do not let me em- 
barrass you, my young friend. I can make 
every allowance for human frailties ; but I 
had thought — I had feared — there might 
be an attachment elsewhere.** 

'*I have no motive, 1 can assure you, 
but one,** replied Julian, with the color 
mounting into his cheek. " Any attach- 
ments I may have on earth would lead me 
back to England without a moment*s de- 
lay. But the truth is, I have not money 
to proceed. The payment of that hundred 
sequins nearly emptied my purse ; and, 
although money is waiting for me in 
England, I must, of course, draw for it 
before I can receive it. I think it likely 
that M. Hotinguer, to whom my letter of 
credit was addressed in Paris, and whom I 
once saw, will give me the money upon my 

VOL. II. a 
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draft. But it is too late to go to him to- 
night/^ 

Doctor Pequinillo thought gravely and 
in silence for a moment or two. 

" This is very unlucky/' he said. " I am 
afraid I have left myself too little to help 
you. If Hotinguer, however, refuses to 
cash your draft to-morrow morning, I will 
find means to do it, and enable you to 
proceed if you still wish it." 

''If I still wish it!" repeated Julian. 
" There can be no earthly doubt about 
that, ray good friend ; and greatly obliged 
to you shall I be." 

"No one can tell how his mood may 
change in fojar-and- twenty hours," observed 
Doctor Pequinillo. 

" Mine will not in that respect," replied 
Julian. "1 will go forward, if there be a 
possibility of doing so.'' 

" There shail be a possibility," said the 
good Doctor; "for, even should my own 
correspondent be out of the way, which is 
not likely, I can borrow the money for 
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you from my fair friend. Marguerite F^e ; 
and, by the way, we will go and see her 
this very night, as soon as we have got 
some dinner. She never goes to the Opera 
till the last moment; and, perhaps, this 
may not be one of her nights/^ 

" I really am not in spirits to visit any 
one,^^ said Julian, 

" Nay, nay," returned Docor Pequinillo; 
" you had better come with me. She will 
take it as a compliment, and, what is more, 
as a kindness ; and we cannot well borrow 
money, which may be necessary, of one to 
whom we have refused a little act of 
courtesy. I would have lent you the money 
myself at once ; but that poor, old gentle- 
man at Auxerre got five hundred and 
twenty francs from me ; and, to say the 
truth, I can hardly regret that I did." 

" I would not have had you do other- 
wise on my account for the world," re- 
joined Julian; "although I acknowledge 
that to detained even one whole night is 
very grievous to me." 
a 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



In a small, but exceedingly beautiful, 
saloon, in a house situated in a very 
respectable, though not actually fashionable, 
street in Paris, sat a young lady at a table, 
with three or four open notes before her. 
She was in reality some six-and-twenty 
years of age, but she looked not more than 
twenty ; and yarious causes contributed to 
produce this jurenile appearance. First, she 
was exceedingly diminutive in person — 
many a girl of twelve years old is taller ; 
yet every limb was beautifully formed and 
duly proportioned, with the utmost delicacy 
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and symmetry. The features, tod, were 
small — so small as to make one think, at 
first sight, that they were rather pretty 
than beautiful, though, when examined 
closely, they were found to be as exquisitely 
cut as those upon some ancient gem. To 
look at her, oniB could fancy her hardly 
more than a young girl, owing to the 
lines of the form and face ; and then the 
complexion was exceedingly fine, the skin 
smooth and soft, the hair shining with 
that bright, silky, youthful gloss, which it 
rarely retains in any perfection, even when 
there is only an approach to that stage of 
life, in which it becomes the mere weed of 
age. One thing about her, however, 
might indeed betray that she was not so 
young as she seemed : I mean the calm 
composure of womanhood — a tranquil, 
thoughtful look in the face — a quiet grace 
in every movement. This quietude, this 
tranquillity, is not often attained till we 
have fought battles and won them. 

Such had become, in the space of some- 
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what more than sixteen years, the little 
dancing girl whom we first saw in a 
spangled muslin frock, in the conjurors 
booth ; and such had been the result of 
kind and careful nurture after a short 
period of roiseiy, privation, and excessive 
Ubour. Nature seemed in fact to have 
been stopped short in the process of develop- 
ment, by the hardships she had suffered 
under her mother, and to have left all the 
rest for good Doctor Pequinillo to accom- 
plish. 

Her dress was as beautiful and well 
made as the taste of French milliners, con- 
trolled by her own, could diavise and 
execute ; and, strange to say, there was 
nothing fantastic or extravagant about it. 
Her little saloon was richly fitted up ; but, 
by a playful whim, everything was as much 
in minature as herself. The tables, the 
chairs, the clock, the ornaments of all kinds, 
were upOn a light, small model ; so that 
any one entering the room, and finding 
himself in the presence of its mistress^ 
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might fancy that he had just passed the 
gates of some fairy palace. 

She laid down the last of the notes she 
had been reading, with a smile, which was 
closely followed by a sigh. 

*' Will these men never have done V she 
said to hersel£ " Can they not comprehend 
how I despise them, or how the very words 
they write teach me the baseness of their 
own hearts, the foulness of their own as- 
sociations, showing that they cannot believe 
an honest and a plain answer, even to an 
insult — ^that they cannot conceive thac 
there is such a thing as 

That eternal honor which should liye, 
Sunlike, above the reek of mortal fame ? 

Well, well! Perhaps I should not blame 
them. We ourselves make them incredu- 
lous ; and, amidst those who surround me 
almost every night, surely I ought not to 
wonder. I think, however, I shall answer 
no more such notes, except that of this 
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poor love-lorn youth, who is road enough 
to cast all upon the yirtue of an opera 
dance.r He must be soothed, I suppose, 
and sent to trayel. Or perhaps it might 
be as well to enclose the letter to his papa, 
and beg him to take the poor boy out of 
harm's way. A.nd now TU have my coffee, 
and read. What a blessing one free night 
isr 

She rang a little silver bell upon her 
table, and a neat French maid came in 
from the room behind, received her mis- 
tress's orders, and disappeared ; but, before 
she could return with the coffee, another 
door, leading to the stairs, was opened, 
and a respectable-looking, dingy, white- 
haired man servant, exclaimed, 
" The Doctor, Mademoiselle.'' 
Margaret started up with a look of joy ; 
and, before her servant could shut the door, 
had cast herself into Doctor Pequinillo's 
arms, and kissed him, French fashion, on 
both sides of the face. 

'* This is delightfiil !' • she cried. '' Why, I 
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did not expect you back for ttese two 
months, ray dear friend. You said you 
should be gone for a year and a half. 
What brought you back so suddenly ? — 
Ah," she continued, shaking her head half 
gravely, half laughingly, "1 fear you 
could not live without seeing how poor little 
P^Sgy was going on — whether she was 
behaving herself properly, and treating all 
the gay fools of Paris dehaut en bus, as 
usual. Will no probation satisfy you ? Or 
perhaps you thought I was going to marry 
some gay Count, or some rich banker, or 
some one who wanted to make himself no- 
torious by wedding a danseuse^ and came 
to see that the settlements were all right, 
in order that I might not be left without a 
$ous^ when he got tired of me ! Well, you 
have just come in time. There is an hon- 
curable offer on the table, from the young 

Baron de ^ hand and fortune, heart 

and person, eternal devotion, and all that. 
Poor boy ! it is a hard case ; but it is not 

G 5 
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my fault I did eyerything I could to 
drive him away. — But now sit down, dear 
friend. We will have some of my best 
coffee — you know it is always good — and 
you shall tell me all about yourself, and 
what you have been doing, and well have 
the most delightful evening in the worid ; 
for I do not appear to-night, and have got 
all my time to myself." 

" I will have a cup of coffee with you, 
Margaret,'^ said the Doctor, taking a seat 
by her side, " and I will tell you as much 
about myself as I can get into an hour ; 
but, after that, you will have a visit from a 
young gentleman whom I shall introdupe 
to you; and then you must pass a part of 
the evening with him tSte dtSte.'^ 

"You horrible old manT' exclaimed 
Margaret. " I hope you have not promised 
him any such thing.'' 

"No," answered the Doctor, "1 have 
only promised to introduce him to you. 
But listen to me, my dear child, and be 
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serious for once ; for this is a very serious 
affair, and I really do not know how to 
act in it." 

" You not know how to act !" cried Mar- 
garet. " YoUy who are always rushing into 
the midst of difficulties and dangers, for 
the mere purpose of astonishing the whole 
world, and yourself too, by your dexterity 
in getting out again ! What is the matter, 
however, and who is the man 1 — But here 
comes the coffee. Another cup, Elise — 
another cup. — Now, dear Doctor, go on. 
What about this stranger V^ 

"He is not quite a stranger to you," 
answered her friend. " You have seen him 
once before, and may perhaps recollect 
something about him." And he went on 
to remind her of the scene in which she 
had first met Julian, and the part she had 
herself played therein. 

Margaret recollected all about it. 

" Oh, yes," she exclaimed. " Dear, 
curly-headed little Julian ! I remember 
him quite well. And so he is really turned 
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into a man ? It is yery strange! I think 
I must have a little garden, and culti- 
vate pumpkins, just to find out how it is 
things grow. — Well, I shall be very happy 
to see him ; though I suppose I must not 
give him a kiss now, as I certainly should 
have done if he had stopped short at the 
same time as myself. So now that I know 
the man, tell me the diflSculty. " 

Doctor Pequinillo waited till the maid 
was out of the room, though the girl did 
not understand a word of English; but he 
was in a cautious mood that night. 

'' I must tell you a history, my dear,^^ 
he said at length, when the room was 
clear ; " nay more, both a history and an 
adventure. All my first journey to Florence, 
and Rome, and Naples, and Greece, I will 
give you afterwards. But let me bring 
myself back to the north of Italy, and plant 
myself at the small town of — at the end 
of a small lake. The truth is, I wanted a 
little rest before I crossed the Brenner, as 
I then intended, into Germany. One of 
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the first things I heard at the inn, i^^ac^ 
that an English family lived a few miles 
up the lake, of the name of Westwood/^ 

" Wasn't that the name of the old gentle- 
man who lived near Ashf' asked Mar- 
garet. 

'' The same/' said the Doctor ; " but 
this was his son, his son's wife, and their 
daughter. The whole place was ringing 
with the story of an accident that had 
happened not long before to this very 
family. They had gone in a boat to an 
old Castle up the lake ; had been capsized, 
and saved by a young gentleman who 
happened to be visiting the Castle, and 
who turned out to be a dear friend of the 
family. 11 ou know, my dear Peggy, I like 
to know people's names, and all about 
them : so I asked the 'dear friend's' name, 
and, somewhat to my consternation, found 
that it was Julian Ludlow." 

"Why to your consternation?" asked 
Margaret, with a look of great surprise. 

*'You shall hear — you shall hear pre- 
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sently/' answered the Doctor. " I always 
took a great interest in that boy; and when I 
found that he was lying ill at the villa Aldi, 
which the Westwoods inhabited, I waited to 
see what would come of it. He got better, 
and I kept watch. I discovered that 
he was continually with the daughter ; 
that he was no longer looked upon as a 
mere protege ; but, being College educated, 
and mixing in the best society, was re- 
ceived by the whole family as the most 
favored of friends. Well, I did not feel 
myself at all uneasy on that account, for 
I thought that perhaps he might know all ; 
but I soon perceived that I was mistaken ; 
and I learned that Mr. Westwood himself 
was absent — gone to England to attend 
his sick father — ^while Mistress Westwood 
was suffering this young man to be in the 
house, and constantly with her daughter. 
Being resolved to make a personal recon-- 
noisance, I visited the gardens of the villa, 
and satisfied myself that Master Julian 
and Miss Mary were going deeper and 
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deeper into the quagmire of love ; so I de- 
termined instantly to devise some scheme 
for separating them without a moment's 
delay. It was rather a bungling one ; but 
fortune favored it, and it succeeded well." 

'* I never heard anything so cruel in my 
life," cried Margaret, quite angrily ! " What 
business could it be of yours ? Why 
should you prevent the poor young man 
from making his fortune, and marrymg a 
girl he loves? If they don't mind his 
birth, why should you f" 

" You are talking about what you do 
not understand, Maggy,'' said Doctor 
Pequinillo, gravely. " You always were a 
great deal too quick. If Julian Ludlow 
and Mary Westwood could be married, I 
am not the man to stop them. But listen 
to me. As I was just going to say, the 
scheme succeeded well. He has no idea 
that I had any hand in the business ; but 
I got him separated from her, and 
kept in captivity for a short time. At 
first, I determined to keep him away 
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till I could write to Mr. Westwood, and 
get him to tell the lad the truth ; but that 
scheme was thrown out as soon as formed. 
The very same day, I discovered that poor 
Mr. Westwood — ah, Maggy! I recollect 
him as gay and handsome a young man as 
ever your eyes lighted upon — had been 
thrown out of his curricle, and taken up 
hopelessly injured/' 

*' He is dead !" interposed Margaret. "I 
saw his death mentioned in the papers some 
days ago." 

"Poor fellow !'' ejaculated the Doctor. 
" I am really sorry for him, whatever were 
his faults. — But, as 1 was saying, 1 dis- 
covered that he had met with this accident, 
and that Mistress Westwood and her 
daughter had set off for England with all 
speedy to attend his death bed. Having 
made myself quite sure of this, I deter- 
mined to let my bird out of the cage ; to 
travel with him back to England ; and, as 
we went, to tell him all I know, detaining 
him as long as I could upon the road, and 
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giving him hints from time to time, which 
might prepare him for what was coming. 
He was all eagerness to rejoin the family, 
and would hare gone on with tremendous 
speed to London, had I not contrived to 
exhaust his finances by making him pay a 
hundred sequins for his ransom.*' 

" Good Heaven ! You are making your- 
self a brigand !" exclaimed Margaret. 
" You will be hanged some day, my friend^ 
if you have recourse to such wild ex* 
pedients." 

" Not I, my dear," replied the Doctor. 
'' Besides there was no brigandage in 
it. I paid the money to those who took 
him ; and I only made him pay me for his 
own good. However, we arrived in Paris 
this evening, and his purse is quite ex- 
hausted ; so that he cannot go farther if he 
would, without some delay. But he will 
, contrive to get the money to-morrow, 
from some source or other, I am sure ; 
and it is necessary that the whole story 
should be told to him to-night. I have 
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come near the subject a dozen times with 
the full determination of going on ; but he 
was so sad and melancholy, both at the tid- 
ings of Mr. Westwood's severe illness, and 
at being separated from the poor girl, that 
my heart failed me, and I could not do half 
what I intended. I have prepared his mind 
a little, indeed ; but upon my life I am 
afraid to speak out the plain truth. I am 
convinced that nobody but a woman can 
do it in a way that will not drive him to 
despair or madness: so, during this last 
stage, I determined to apply to you, as I 
know you have a kind, good heart, and 
would gladly save him the eternal misery 
that would be before him if he were allowed 
to go on in ignorance, and then to discover 
the horrible evil into which he is falling. 
If you can contrive any plan for informing 
him gently such things as I will show you, 
you wiU, I am sure, feel all the happiness 
that flows from a good act. You are not a 
common girl, my Maggy ; and I am sure 
that if I could give you ten thousand 
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pounds^ it would not afford you so much 
real pleasure as the saving this young man 
from the misery which is likely to befal 
him." 

" That it certainly would not/' returned 
Margaret. ^^ But you are not a common 
man, my dear Doctor. You never do any- 
thing as anybody else does ; and to-night 
you have told me a story without telling 
me anything ; given me a task to perform 
without teUing me what it is ; and well de- 
serve the name of The Doctor enigmatical. 
Pray, how am I to save him ? Pray, what 
am I to save him from 1 Pray, what am I 
to tell him, and how am I to prove what I 
do tell him r 

"Do you recollect my stripping down 
his little coat, and looking for a mole upon 
his neck, just above his shoulder V' enquired 
Doctor Pequinillo. 

"Quite well,'' replied Margaret "I 
thought at the time that you intended to 
steal him for his clothes, as it is pretended 
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that people about London do. But what 
of thatr 

" I sought for that mole/* resumed the 
Doctor, ** in order to be quite sure that the 
boy then before me, was the same little 
Julian whom I had previously seen at Hal 
Ludlow's house/' 

" Well, you found it/* cried Margaret* 
with her quick impatience. " What then 1 
Who is he ?— What is he V 

" He is Julian Westwood's son, and Mary 
Westwood's brother,*' replied the Doctor, 
in a low and very grave tone. 

Margaret started off her seat, and 
clasped her hands with a look of sincere 
dismay. 

" Good Heaven !'* she cried. *^ Is this pos- 
sible! — But how far has it gone ?— -Are 
they really in love with each other ? — Are 
you not mistaken 1 — Are you sure he does 
not know 1 — Good God ! this is madn^sis \" 
she added, as the Doctor slowly nodded his 
head. " Mr. Westwood must hare been 
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insane^ and Mistress Westwood too, never 
to tell him. But are you sure t — Are you 
quite sure that he is not Mr. Ludlow's son? 
— He appeared as fondof him as any parent 
could be. His wife, too, seemed a good, amiable 
woman ; but you put thoughts into my head 
that lead me I know not whither. — Was she 
base ? — was she criminaH — I should 
not have thought it. Her look did not be- 
tray her." 

" No, no, no/' responded the Doctor,eagerly. 
'^ She is as good a creature as ever breathed, 
and to this hour believes that the lad is 
her own. But I tell you, Maggy, that T 
helped one long night to make the coffin 
for the only child that Ludlow ever had 
His wife was raving in fever up stairs ; the 
nurse was as drunk as an owl We buried 
the poor little thing in a corner of the 
church-yard, where nobody could see the 
new made grave; and Julian Westwood's 
child was placed in the cradle in its stead. 
All children are alike, I think; and these 
two were luckily of one complexion ; so 
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tbe nurse declared that the drops she had 
giyen it — which I believe poisoned Lud- 
low's baby — had cured it entirely ; and the 
Doctor, when he came, told Mrs. Ludlow 
not to be uneasy, for that the boy would 
do quite well, as it was only a little fit he 
had had the night before, and that it had 
been removed by the remedies he had 
ordered. But hark, Maggy — hark ! There 
is somebody ringing the bell. It is Julian. 
He promised to be here in an hour. You 
must tell him — remember, you must tell 
him. None but a woman can do it well, I 
will leave you together presently. If he 
wants farther information, refer him to me; 
but remember, you must tell him ; for, 
though his mind is prepared for something, 
I cannot find it in my heart to speak it 
myself.^' 

Margaret clasped her hands together, 
and looked sadly down upon the ground ; 
but, before she could answer, the door 
was opened, and Julian Ludlow was 
ushered in. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Margaret gazed at Julian Ludlow with 
a look of the very deepest interest — with 
one of those intense, thoughtful, enquiring 
looks, which tell those who are gazed at, 
in an instant, if they have any knowledge 
of the world, that they have very 
lately been the subject of conversation 
or thought to the person whose eyes are 
fixed upon them. He, for his part, ad- 
vanced with a feeling of kindliness — I 
might almost say of friendship — towards 
her ; for he had no reason to doubt any 
part of her story as told by Doctor Pequin- 
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illo ; and he was one who could appreciate 
and love honesty tried, and virtue trium- 
phant. His face was grave, notwithstanding 
the slight smile of gratulation that was 
upon it ; for he could not shake off the 
weight of anxiety that was upon his mind. 
But his greeting was all that was courteous 
and respectful ; and, if Margaret wondered 
to see little curly-headed Julian become so 
powerful and handsome a man, he no lei^ 
marvelled to see a form and features, 
through which innumerable traces of the 
little girl he had seen in the fair were still 
apparent, looking so exceedingly beautiful, 
when but slightly more developed. 

" I should never have recollected you,'' 
said Margaret ; " although I remember 
you quite well as a boy, and all about the 
day when we first met. How strangely 
Time changes us 1'' 

" He has changed you but very little,'' 
said Julian, with a slight smile. 

" Ah I mischievous Time !" cried Mar- 
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gkret ; " be has a particular spite against 
me, I think. While he alters and im- 
prores others, he has lefl me standing 
\?here I was. Well, it matters not, Mr. 
Luolow. I recollect hearing it said as a 
proTerb, when I was young, that little and 
good is better than big and middling : 
and so I must try to be very good, in 
order to make up for being very little. 
But will you take coflfee ? We have just 
had some, and it is always ready here. 
The Arabian berry is my great consolation 
inlife.^' 

Julian thanked her, but said he had 
taken coffee already ; and the conver- 
sation proceeded in a very varying tone, 
sinking sometimes almost into melancholy, 
although it never rose exactly into cheer- 
fulness. 

At the end of about twenty minutes, 
Doctor Pequinillo rose, and Julian was 
about to follow his example, and depart ; 
but his friend stopped him, saying, 

'* 1 am going to leave you here for half- 

VOIi. II. H 
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an-hour, there being a little business to 
transact, in which you are somewhat con* 
cerned ; but I will be back as soon as possi- 
ble." 

Julian resumed his seat ; for, although 
he had come there rather unwillingly, 
lie felt himself far happier now thau 
he had been at the hotel. When he turned 
towards Margaret, however, to renew the 
conversation, as Doctor Pequinillo closed 
the door, he was surprised to see that she 
had become deadly pale ; and, to say the 
truth, the poor girl was terribly agitated. 
A task had been imposed upon her, from 
which her heart shrank, as if she had 
been called upon to execute a criminal — 
perhaps even more. There sat before her, 
he whom she had known as a boy almost 
in infancy, but who had now reached the 
hope-blossoming time of life, the period of 
warm affections and eager expectations. 
His handsome face was calm, though sad ; 
and she knew that he was lighted on 
by love, though he might see some 
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thorns m^ obstacles upon his path. She 
was called upon^ on their very first meet-^ 
mg after i^ long separation, to announce 
to him the blight of happiness, to forbid 
his warmest wishes, and to trample down 
the first strong affections of the heart — to 
do so suddenly without time to soften and 
to soothe. There were people who called 
her cold and insensible — who attributed the 
propriety of her conduct, and the main- 
tenance of her honor, in the trying pro- 
fession by which she lived, to a frigid tem- 
perament and an icy heart ; but they 
knew not all the warm and gentle affec- 
tions that thrilled within the bosom of 
that girl ; and few, even of those who 
knew her w^U, could have conceived how 
her heart sank at that moment from sym- 
pathy with him whom she was about to 
torture. For a moment it was too much 
for her : she could not speak : she would 
fain have fled from the task. But she 
soon rallied : she remembered that it 
might be dope les3 gently by others ; and 

H 2 
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she only thought of executing it as ten- 
derly as possible. 

' •* I was very agreeably surprised^ to- 
night, Mr. Ludlow," she said, "by the 
arrival of my kind friend and benefactor, 
which was quite unexpected. He has 
been telling me of your meeting in Italy, 
and that he found you with Mr. Westwood 
and his £Etmily." 

" Mr. Westwood was absent," replied 
Julian, " when we met ; and I am sorry 
to tell you that he has since been very 
severely injured. In fact, as the Doctor 
has doubtless explained to you, I am hurry- 
ing rapidly to England, in the very faint 
hope of seeing him before his death.'^ 

Margaret remained silent for a moment 
or two, looking down thoughtfully ; and 
Julian asked — 

Did you know him T 

Yes," she replied, quickly ; " yes, I 
saw him twice. He was a very handsome 
man — very like you — very like, indeed." 
" That is strange," said Julian, with a 
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siaile at the compliment implied to his per- 
sonal appearance. 

She instantly caught the look, and re- 
pKed, but quite gravely, 

'^ Oh ! I do not mind saying such things 
as that to you. I am too much your 
elder for them to be of any consequence. 
Aff to the likeness — ^it ' is very great 
indeed; but I do not know that it is 
strange. Everyone remarked it when you 
"v^re youngs and it has only grown stronger 
with time." 

'^ Still it is strange/' said Julian. '* Per- 
haps you are not aware that, though kind 
to me as a father, Mr. Westwood is no re- 
lation to me whatever.'' 

Margaret sat profoundly silent, till Julian 
began to feel that her taciturnity was ex- 
traordinary ; and then she looked up, and 
asked suddenly — 

"Is not Miss Westwood exceedingly 
beautiful ?" 

There was something in the question, 
and still more in the abruptness with which 
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it was put, which made the ooloi" mount 
slightly into Julian's cheek ; but he answered 
at once — 

" Yes, she is yety beautiful ; and as 
amiable, I cain atoure jou^ as she is 
lovely/' 

Margaret's eye was upon him all tiie 
time, and she observed^ with a melancholy 
smile — 

" That is a lover-like description/' 

The color mounted higher in Julian's 
cheek; and Margaret went oti, bending 
down her eyes thoughtfully, and saying, 

^^ Love must be a e^range thing !" 
. " Did you never feel it 1" asked Julian, 
willing to give her back a little of the 
agitation ^e had created in his own 
bosom. 

**0h, ye^" she answered. " Often— ^ 
deeply. Not the passion, mark me ; btit 
the aflfection — ^the higher, brighter love, 
which is of the spirit, not of the body — 
such as child may feel for father — sister for 
brother. Oh, I wonder how any one who 
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h$B a brother or a sister, could change the 
pure, high, exquisite affection poured into 
our hearts b j God himself, thrilling through 
iU our veins from infancy to age, full of 
nothing but joy and sweetness, awakening 
no fiery passion, leaving behind none of the 
dark ashes of regret- --oh, I do wonder 
how any one could change it for the fierce, 
ungentle madness which has caused so 
mueh misery on earth V* 

^' I have no sister, alas !'' exclaimed Juliian. 

**Are you sure of that?' demanded 
Margaret, quickly. "But tell me, Mr. 
Ludlow,^^ she added, before he could ian- 
swer, " do you not long to have a sister ? 
Would you not give worlds to have a 
sister?" 

'' I have often so longed,"" replied Julian. 
** But your words are very strange. Fou 
asked just now — ^' 

'* Well, but say,"" interrupted Margaret, 
drawing her chair a little nearer to him ; 
" would you not rather find that you had a 
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sister — ^adear^swe^^amiable^ beautiful 9ist6r 
-T-one that you could love, and esteem, and 
reverence, than wed the most charming 
thing that Nature ever clad in woman's 
formr 

" Good God ! what is it you mean ?" ex- 
claimed Julian ; for she spoke so eagerly 
as to remove the question from ;ill abstract 
sense. " Can you mean that t/ou are ray 
sister?" 

" Oh, no, no, no !" cried Margaret 
earnestly. '' I am low born, and quite dif- 
ferent: I am neither amiable, nor sweet, 
nor beautiful, as she is. Oh no t Dream 
not of such a thing as that.'' 

" As who is — ^aa who is 1" asked Juimn, 
with the veins in his temple swelling, and 
his heart beating thick and fast. 

"As your sister," replied Margaret^ lay- 
ing his hand gently upon his arm. *^ Now. 
listen to me, Julian — Glisten to me, dear 
Mr. Ludlow, and be calm, I beseech you-^ 
pray be calm. Without casting one re* 
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pnaeh on Mistress Ludlow's name — ^with- 
out bringing one imputation on Mr. Lud- 
lew's honor — ^but how can I tell you, if 
you look so 1 You gaze at me as if you 
were going mad/' 

^ I belieye I shall/' said Julian, with a 
shaking frame, and a trembling voice. 
" But I will be calm — I will be calm, in- 
deed, if you will but speak. That is the 
only thing that can relieye me/' 

^^Well then, I am commissioned to tell 
you something,^' said Margaret ; '' some- 
thing that you ought to have heard long 
ago. Has it never struck you that the 
kindness — ^the parental aflFection — of Mr. 
Westwood towards you — Oh, how can I 
go on r 

" Oh, God !'' cried Julian ; and, ciasting 
himself forward on the table, he buried his 
face in his hands. 

Margaret remained still and silent for 
several minutes, till, becoming somewhat 
alfurmed by the moans he uttered, 

H 5 
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she touched him gently on the arm, 
jayhig— 

" Be comforted — he comforted V 

Julian started up^ and caught her hand, 
pressing it hard. 

« Tell me all V' he cried. " Tejl me all ! 
Is Mr. West wood ray father?^' 

" Yes/' she answered. 

"And Mary— oh, poor MaryT' he ex- 
claimed. "But speak, I beseech you. 
Who was my mother ? Am I then a child 
of sin and shame? One that he dared not 
acknowledge — one that he must have 
felt—'' 

"We know not — we know not," an- 
swered Margaret, interrupting him. " All 
I know, is, that you are Mr. Westwood's 
son, and that Mr. Ludlow undertook to 
bring you up wheo^ his own child died, and 
while Mistress Ludlow was lying. iU of 
fever, just after her child's birth. He will 
confirm what I now tell you, that you are 
undoubtedly Mr. Westwood's sop^ But 
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there may have been a private marriage. 
We cannot tell. You may not be in the 
situation you sruppode/' 
i Julian again covered his eyes, and re- 
mained silent ; but the next instant Mar- 
garet exclaimed — n 

^^Good Heaven! what is that noise upon 
the stairs ? I hope* they are not 
bringing any one up at such a moment as 
thisr ^ 

And she ran towards the door, 

Before she reached it, however, a voice 
exclaimed in English, and in a drunken 
tone — 

" Get out of my way, you old knave ! 
Bo you know who I am ? Damme, 
isn't she an Opera girl, and public pro- 
perty T 

At the same moment the door was flung 
open, and two fashionably dressed young 
men, one French, and the other English, 
entered the room, with a iswaggering air. 

"Sir William Colefoe, haw dare you 
show yourself in my house T cried 
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Margaret, in a tone of the greatest indig- 
nation. " I wonder that, after haying been 
expelled from the Opera for your insolence 
to me, you presume to show your face in 
the city at all." 

^*Now, my angel — don't be a tiger/' 
mid the young baronet, in a maudKh 
ton^. *' 1 haye come to make settlements. 
' Pon my soul, I have T 

Julian Ludlow started up from the table, 
turned round upon the intruder, abd, 
without a word, knocked him down at a 
single blow. . 

The Frenchman began to swear in his 
own tongue ; but Julian pointed to the 
door, where Margaret's old man-seryant 
appeared, saying in French — " Gro down, 
while you can do so quietly. Not a word, 
sir. Go downT* 

" Damme, Til have your card though,^' 
45aid Sir William Colefoxe^ struggling up. 

^* There it is, sir,'* replied Julian, giving 
it to him ; and then» turning to the servant, 
he added, " Take that man bv the collar, 



and put him into the Btreet. — 60 down, sir, 
lest I kick you." 

The utile boy was now the strong man. 
The school-bully was a pigmy compared 
with him ; and Sir William Colefoxe 
sneaked out of the room, and out of the 
house. 
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CHAPTBB IX. 



" Ah, Mr. Ludlow, you hare been rash/' 
cried Margaret, as soon as the door was 
closed. " You should not have struck 
him. I fear that evil will come of this.'' 

^' Oh no/' answered Julian, in an absent 
manner. " He's a coward — ^he must be a 
coward — none but a coward would insult a 
woman. All events, he has got what he 
deserved, though perhaps not quite 
enough." 

" If you did but know, Mr. Ludlow, 
how often women in my walk of life are 
insulted by all kinds of men, you would see 
that he has prescription for his justification. 
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ilardlj a day passes but we hare twenty 
notes from people lik^ himself, and every 

one an insult.'' 

» 

^^ The more reasoQ that some should re* 
ceire a check/' replied Julian ; ^^ but no 
harm will happen. He is not a fighting 
man, depend upon it/' 

Walking slowly to the table, JuUan seated 
himself, and fell into thought, while his 
4)W9tenance expressed that sort of melan- 
choly, hard disgust of the world, which, 
Hke statues around tombs, eommemoratetf 
HkQ extinction of departed hopes. He 
spoke not — he did not even look towards 
Margaret ; and she found it more difficult 
to deal with this stern sort of apathy, than 
phe would have done with any excess of 
noisy grief. For a minute or two, she did 
not know how to act ; but woman's, heart 
always suggests some resource; and she 
said at. length— '^ It is a sad thing, Mr. 
Ludlow, to be alone in all the world 
. — as 1 am.. Now, doubtless, you think 
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y<mr own fate a hard one ; but, if jou com^ 
pare it with mine, what is it?' 

"Hard!" echoed Juliiui. "Oh no, 
dear lady ; I nerer thought my fortune 
hard, but on the contrary most happy, untfl 
the present moment. What am I that 
Hearen should farour me 1 What was my 
original state — at least afi it first seemed^ — 
that I should repine at anything that has 
happened to me since 1 The son of a 
Tillage carpenter, receiving an education 
&r superior to my station, supplied with 
mnple means, sent to a distinguished col- 
lege of a great XJniyersity, successful in all 
my efforts, obtaining independence, and 
favoured throughout life by a family far 
superior to my own — ^if for a moment I 
had thought it hard that . I was not born 
higher or raised higher, I must have been 
ungrateful indeed. But now, though not, 
I trust , ungrateful, I am very sad. Your 
words have extinguished the brightest 
hopes I was ever foolish enough to entertain. 
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They h^ye left a doubt upon my parent 
tage — upon my mother's honour— upon all 
that I have, in short, to comfort and sup- 
port me under some other griefs. Erery- 
thing seems slipping away from beneath 
me. I feel at this moment as if I had no 
place in the great human family. Brother, 
sister, I hare none. Parents^ you have 
just taken from me. Who was my mother, 
1 know not. What and who I am, I know 
not. The very name I bear is not my own : 
eyery time I write it, it is a falsehood. 
And then the darkest point of the whole — 
But I must not talk of that, lest I go mad. 
You can conceive what I must not speak, 
and then fancy the agony that is within my 
heart.'' 

*' But thereis no remorse,'' said Margaret ; 
'' and, so long as remorse is absent, the waters 
of Ufe, though troubled by many a tern- 
pest» will -still become dear again." 

" No reinorse 1 — ^I know not that," an- 
swered Julian, gloomily. '^Has she not 
heard words that my Ups should neyer 
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have spoken? — Have I not felt towards 
her as I should never have felt ? — Can I 
ever forget those feelings ? — Can I ever be 
to her all that I ought to have been ? — I 
believe it would be better for me to fly to 
the uttermost part of the earth — to hide 
myself in some dark, obscure cavern, where 
men would never hear of me more — to 
tear out ray very heart, in order to free 
myself from the poison that is in it. Oh ! 
lady ! you do not know all that your words 
have wrought ! — But are you quite sure of 
all this ? — ^Are you not yourself deceived ? 
A gleam of hope even now &lls across me, 
an^ 1 think this news must be false ; but at 
other moments a flood of events and cir- 
cumstances comes rushing upon my 
memory, drowning hope entirely/' 

^* I am afraid it is but too true,^ said 
Margaret, sadly; ^' but you have been told 
merely that you may enquire — merely to 
stay you in a course which might lead you 
to more misery Btill. Ask Mr. Ludlow 
the facts — put the question to him straight^ 
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forwardly. He will answer you truly, 
depend upon it : he ought— he must. Speak 
with pur good friend the Doctor about it. 
He is as honourable and noble-minded a 
man as erer liyed ; and though, eccentric 
0Hough, Hearen knows, can give good 
jBidyice to those who seek it. It is not the 
men who act the most strangely themselves, 
who will counsel others to the same 
course." 

. ^ Well, well," said Julian, rising, " I will 
do something ; but I must first take coun- 
sel with nay own thoughts. — I thank you 
i^uch," he added, taking her hand in his. 
*^ I am sure the task you have undertaken 
has been painful to you, and you hare 
executed it kindly and gently. Whether 
to stay here, or to go on, as I once pro- 
posed, I know not. It would be better for 
me in some respects to be long absent ; 
yet I ought to be by that sick bed^ 
side — ^if there be any c^nce left for his 
seeing, and knowing me." 
Margaret held \xm by the arm, as he 
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was turning to depart, saying, " Stay a 
moment. It is very terrible to h& obliged 
to pile grief upon grief ; but you had 
better hear all at once. Your journey to 
England is vain.— -No duty calls you to 
Waldon. — All is at an end there ! It waa 
announced in the newspapers two days 
ago. 

" And I have not seen him !'* exclaimed 
Julian. " Well, God's will be done ! — Nay, 
let me go, I beseech you, dear lady. My 
own chamber is the only place fit for me 
now; but, as this is so, I will see you again 
before I leave Paris. I may turn my steps^ 
where I will now, and when I will. I am 
objectless and purposeless in life.'' 

Thus saying, he quitted her, and walked 
slowly down the stairs. In the streets, he 
proceeded at the same dull pace, hardly see-^ 
inir, hardly heeding those he passed, even suffi- 
^iiyJ.,<Ail.in,^.^i^. Hi. 
hotel, however, was luckily tiot very far dis- 
tant, and thither he found his way almost in- 
stinctively. When he had reached his 
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room, he shut and locked the door, and 
tiien, leaning bis head upon his hands, gaye 
himself up to what J must not call thought ; 
for there was no connection in it. It was 
a vague whirl of indistinct and painful feel- 
ings, which, though terrible enough in them- 
selves, he hardly dared to scrutinize, lest 
each should appear more fearful singly, 
than when confounded in the mass. He 
had not much time for reflection, however ; 
for, before ten minutes were over, some one 
knocked at his door, and continued knock- 
ing, though at first he made no answer. 

At length he started up impatiently, and 
opened the door, demanding, rather 
sharply, what was the matter. 

" A gentleman below, sir, wishes to see 
you,*' said the porter. " He says he must 
see you if you are in the house.** 

"Oh, very well," returned Julian. "If his 
business is so pressing, send him up. Is 
he an Englishman or a Frenchman t 

" An Englishman, sir,** replied the man ; 
and at once descended the stairs. 
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Julian retired to his seat again, but 
left the door partly open ; and, in a few 
minutes, a stranger presented himself : a 
stout man of about forty, or perhaps a 
little more, tightly buttoned up in a military 
coat, vith a good deal of black lace about 
it. His face was broad, and not Tery 
good-looking ; but there was a sort of 
jovial-goodhuraoured expression in it, far 
from repulsive. A certain little foppery, 
shewn in the attempt to conceal his cor- 
pulence — in the jingling spurs upon his 
heels — and in the exceedingly neat cane he 
carried in his hand, exhibited an amusing 
specinien of the man so frequently seen, 
who never learns how to pass gracefully- 
from one stage of life to another. 

Julian ros6 as he entered, and, with a 
courteous bow, the stranger askedr — 

" Have I the honour of speaking to Mr. 
Ludlow r 

Julian bowed his head, and pointed to a 
chair. 
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" Mr. Julian Ludlow 1" continued the 
stranger, seating himself. 

" That is my name/' responded Julian. 
" May I ask whom I have the pleasure of 
seeing V 

" My name is Major Fechton/' replied 
the visitor ; " and I have the honour of 
bringing you this note from Sir William 
Colefoxe, of Ours, which you will have the 
kindness to peruse, and perhaps can favour 
me with an immediate answer/' 

" I doubt not," observed Julian, break- 
ing the seal coolly, " that I am quite aware 
of its purport, and shall hav^e to delay my 
answer till to-morrow. But I will look at 
what he says, although I think he was in 
no condition, when I saw him, to write a 
note of this kind, except under better dis- 
cretion than his own.'' 

" Good faith ! that is very true," cried 
the Major. '' I was at his elbow all the 
time, or he never would have got through 
with it ; and, to tell you the truth, my 
dear sir, I am very glad h^ was in that 
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state ; for perhaps it may afford grounds 
for an amicable arrangement. But with 
that you have nothing to do, of course/' 

While the Major was thus proceeding, 
Julian was rapidly reading the contents of 
the note he had received, which ran as 
follows : — 



" SiK, 

'' Having grossly insulted and 
struck me, you will naturally expect that I 
should apply to you for immediate repara- 
tion ; and I have, therefore, requested my 
friend, Major Fechton, to call upon you for 
the purpose of ascertaining what friend 
you may please to name to arrange pre- 
liminaries with him. 

" Considering the difference of our birth 
and station, I might perhaps hold myself 
but little bound to treat you as an equal 
in this matter ; but unless you think fit to 
make an ample apology, I feel myself con- 
strained to waive all other considerations, and 
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xkmand the satisfaction usual in these 

cases. 

" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

'' William Colkfoxb/' 



" That last part is all his own putting 
in, mind you/' said the Major. "I ad- 
vised against it ; but he was so drunk he 
would not hear reason." 

"I dare say not,'' returned Julian, calmly. 
*' To that part of his note I have only to 
answer that I have no apology to make, 
and am only inclined to regret that 1 did 
not kick him from the top of the stairs to 
the bottom. So much to himself, sir ; 
which you may deliver or not as you 
think fit. To you, as a gentleman, and, I 
doubt not, a man of high honor, my reply 
must be in a very different tone. I regret 
extremely that I cannot name instantly 
any fit person to arrange matters with you. 
I only arrived in Paris late this afternoon, 
and know not who is here to whom I could 
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apply. It is much too late to go to the 
Embassy to-night ; but I will ascertain 
there early to-morrow if there be any of 
my friends in Paris. At all events, you 
shall hear from me as soon as possible, if 
you will do me the honour of leaving your 
address." 

" Oh the same house — the same house 
as Colefoxe/' replied the Major — '^ Hotel 
de la Paix, though mine is a warlike 
mission. — But now, my young friend, can- 
notthis matter be more peacefully arranged? 
Perhaps it is out of due order for me to 
speak to you upon the subject ; but, to tell 
the truth, I was very glad Colefoxe had 
got hold of me, instead of Mac Galium, our 
Colonel, who would shoot his own grand- 
father for a hasty word. I hate to see two 
young lads cut each other's throats for 
nothing. — Come, come! Can nothing be 
done 1 — Can't you say a word of apology ? 
Colefoxe will be easily satisfied, I fancy.'' 

" More easily than myself, perhaps," re- 
sponded Julian. " I am not a duelist, sir ; 
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but I have no apology to make, as you 
will easily see when I tell you that Sir 
William Colefoxe intruded uninvited into 
the drawing-room of a lady, with whom I 
chanced to be sitting, and who was an ac- 
quaintance of my childhood. She desired 
him to leave the room; but, instead of doing 
so, he proceeded to insult her in my pre- 
sence; so I knocked him down, and I be- 
lieve kicked him. I am not sure of the 
latter, but am sorry if I did not. It was 
an oversight.^' 

The Major shrugged his shoulders. 

'' If you take it in that way,'' he said, 
" there is no help for it ; but he told me 
it was a mere quarrel about a dancing 
girl.'' 

" He implied a lie. Major, in telling you 

the truth/' replied Julian. " The lady is 

one of the principal dancers at the Opera ; 

but I have reason to believe that, if you 

enquire into the character of Mademoiselle 

Marguerite, as she is called, you will find 

it above suspicion." 
I 2 
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" Odds life ! to be sure. I know that 
quite well," said the Major. " Why, they 
call her the Ondine — the cold-water fairy 
— because she has so much to throw upon 
all her admirers. The young scamp must 
have been mad.'^ 

"You may judge, then,*' said Julian, 
" if the color he has attempted to throw 
upon the transaction is like a gentleman 
and a man of honor. However that may 
be, he insulted a lady in my presence ; 
and, be she virtuous or not, that shall 
never take place without ray knocking 
down the man who does it. I am quite 
ready for all the consequences ; and, as 
I said just now, you shall hear from me 
early to-morrow.*' 

"I am devilish sorry for it,*' said the 
Major, rising, and taking a step or two 
towards the door; " for it is clear this young 
fellow has been making a fool of himself. 
However, your friend and I, perhaps, can 
hit upon something. Good night, Mr. 
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Ludlow. You will remember Hotel de la 
Paix/^ 

Julian bowed, and his military yisitor 
quitted the room* There were strange" 
sensations in the young man's bosom. He 
had ever looked upon duelling with abhor- 
rence : principle, judgment, reason, feeling, 
were all against it. Yet, as he stood 
there, and thought of what was coming, a 
strange sensation of joy — of relief — spread 
over him. Well might the Apostle place 
Hope amongst the Cardinal Virtues. The 
most dangerous thing to the human soul,' 
in the whole universe, is Despair. Per- 
haps, strictly speaking, it has no shades — 
no gradations. It is absolute — unmitigable 
— the quintessence of misery — hell. But 
round that gloomy point of living death, 
is a chill and misty region where its 
benumbing influence is felt, like the atmos- 
phere around the ice-mountains of the 
poles, freezing the warm current of life in 
the veins, quelling the strong resolution 
and the dauntless energy, enfeebling the 
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spirit^ and drawing on the apathetic sleep 
of destruction. Falter not, wayfarer ! 
Pause not to rest or to think ! Do 
something — do anything to — keep the 
blood flowing, and make the heart beat! 
To pause is death ! 

In that dim, shadowy, frozen region — 
near, near to despair — was Julian Ludlow 
when his visitor entered on his errand of 
strife. It mattered not what he offered 
to Julian. Whatever it was, was an escape 
— a reUef from thought and from despair. 
There was something human to be done — 
something mortal to be suffered; and there 
are cases where even strife and pain seem 
to be the bands that must link us to the 
frail, faulty race of which we are. 
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CHAPTER X. 



" Tell Doctor Pequinillo, when he comes 
down, that I have breakfasted and gone 
out/' said Julian, speaking to the waiter 
in the salle-drmanger. " I mean the English 
gentleman who arrived last night with 



me. 



" I know him, Sir — I know him,'' replied 
the man : " the black moustache." 

Julian nodded his head, and walked out 
into the street. Slowly, and with his eyes 
bent towards the ground, he made his way 
onward to the Embassy, though the hour 
was somewhat early. He was known 
there, however, to the servants of the 
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house, from having brought letters to the 
ambassador a few months previously, which 
had assured him a full share of attention 
from the courteous nobleman who then 
represented England at the Court of 
France. 

" My lord is not up yet,'' said the porter, 
opening the door. 

** I did not expect to find him at this 
hour/' repHed Julian ; " but I wish to as- 
certain if there are any of my friends in 
Paris, and I thought it probable you might 
be able to give me information." 

Now it was a good custom at the house of 
that Ambassador, which should be prac- 
tised in all ambassadorial houses, to enter 
the names of all visitors, with the place of 
their temporary residence, in a great book 
kept by the porter for that purpose. This 
was soon placed beneath the eyes of Julian 
Ludlow, and he went over a long list of 
names ; but unfortunately without success. 
Paris was somewhat empty of English 
visitors ; and the only name he met with, 
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which woke any echo in memory, was that 
of Henry Denison. 

'' I wonder if this is my old school- 
fellow ?" said Julian to himself. " I must 
see at all events. I do not doubt, if it be, 
that he will stand by me in this business." 

He took down the address, and pro- 
ceeded at once upon his search. The 
house was not far distant from that of the 
Ambassador, and was of those Hotels 
garnis where people could occasionally find 
very comfortable lodging, but no other kind 
of entertainment; the traitem' or the res- 
(aurdtetir in the neighbourhood furnish- 
ing all the edible or portable necessaries of 
life. It was a handsome building, with its 
parte cdchere and porter upon the most ap- 
proved plan; and Julian was soon ushered 
up to the rooms of the person he sought. 
He was admitted immediately, and found 
a gentleman seated in his dressing-gown 
and slippers at breakfast, reading one of 
the newspapers of the day, while he ate 
and drank. He seemed rather older 

i5 
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than Julian himself, which was quite re- 
concilable with his being the Henry Deni- 
son of other days ; but hardly a trace 
could Julian discover of his school friend 
and protector, in the tall, powerful young 
man of dve-and-twenty, with an abundance 
of curly whisker, and flowing black hair. 
JuUan^s face also seemed as strange to the 
other, who stared at him, rose partly from 
his seat, and pointed to a chair, without 
the slightest appearance of recognition. 

" I am afraid,'* said Julian, " that I have 
made a mistake; but I was misled. Sir, I 
suppose by your name, which T saw at the 
Ambassador's, into the belief that you were 
an old friend of my young days." 

" May I ask your own name V^ asked 
the other, in a voice that sounded familiar 
to Julian's ears. " I did not distinctly hear 
the porter." 

" My name is Ludlow," replied Julian ; 
** and, seeing the name of Henry Denison, 
I thought—" 

" Oh, I am very happy to see you," ex- 
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claimed the other, holding out his hand at 
once. '* What 1 Julian Ludlow, my young 
school-fellow ! Why, I can hardly believe 
my eyes, Julian. You are taller than I 
am, and I dare say could sare me from a 
thrashing now, as I once saved you.^' 

The recognition being thus made, and 
the old acquaintance thus willingly acknow- 
ledged, the conversation went on easily, be- 
ginning, as usual under such circumstances, 
with the early recollections, and flowing on 
into the later history of the two young men. 
Julian found that Henry Denison had gone 
first to Cambridge, and then entered the 
Guards. Tired of inactivity, he had ex- 
changed into another corps, had seen some 
active service in India, and was now upon 
half-pay, enjoying repose and a comfortable 
fortune, the more, perhaps, from having 
tasted, but not too deeply, the stream of 
busy life. 

For the first half-hour, Julian made no 
allusion to the object of his coming, and 
suffered the conversation to go on on 
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subjects less dark and painful than any 
that the actual present could supply. On 
his own part, the tone was naturally very 
grave, so much so, indeed, that his com- 
panion could not help remarking the gloom 
which spread over his young friend's coun- 
tenance, and pervaded everything he said. 
For a time, he made no remark upon it ; 
but, at length, true kindness of heart, and 
natural frankness of disposition prevailed; 
and he said, 

- " Why, I think, Julian, you are graver 
than ever. I hope the course of life has 
not gone aslant with you.'' 

" Perfectly smoothly and happily,'' re- 
plied Julian, " till within the last month. 
Since then, one misfortune has trod fast 
upon another's heels. I have lost several 
of my best friends by death; and, to tell 
you the truth, Denison, I was in such a 
frame of mind last night, that I was in- 
clined to avoid all society, and should not 
have called even upon you this morning, 
had not a rather unpleasant occurrence 
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compelled me to seek some friend on whose 
judgment and honour I can equally rely/^ 

" Indeed T^ ejaculated Denison, becoming 
more grave himself. " I am sorry to hear 
this. Of what nature is the difficulty 1 I 
hope not a quarrel V 

" It is indeed/' replied Julian, ** with 
one whom I never wished or expected to 
see again. I had quarrels enough with 
him in old times, and certainly did not an- 
ticipate that they would be renewed now.*' 

" What ! not Colefoxe ?'' exclaimed 
Henry Denison. " Upon my life, that is un- 
lucky. The fellow is in Paris now, I 
know, for I met him the other night; 
and a more impudent puppy I never saw. 
But how did this occur?' 

'' Very simply," replied Julian. " 1 
arrived in Paris from Italy only last night, 
and I went to call in the evening upon a 
person whom you may probably have heard 
of in Paris — ^a Mademoiselle Margue- 
rite, to whom they have given the name 
of La F^e." 
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" I have heard of her — I have heard of 
her ; and seen her too/' said Henry Deni- 
son ; '* but she is represented as very un- 
willing to grant gentlemen audiences. At 
least, so I have heard/^ 

^' I believe she is to all whom she does 
not know/' replied Julian ; " but I knew 
her when I was a child, and she not much 
older. She had also some information to 
give me regarding my family, of a very 
painful nature ; and while we were both in 
the midst of a conversation, as dark and 
gloomy as you can imagine, we were in- 
terrupted by Sir William Colefoxe, who 
forced his way in, half drunk, and insulted 
her grossly in my presence. I knocked 
him down, and .turned him out of the 
house; and, in a short time after, I received 
his cartel.'' 

" He must have been drunk," said Deni- 
son ; '^ for he is not famous for putting 
himself in harm's way when he is sober. 
I wonder he did not pocket the affront, and 
take a tour/' 
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" There was a Frenchman with him 
when he came in/' said Julian, " who saw 
the whole aflfair." 

" Oh, that makes all the difference,'' re- 
plied his friend. " Shame will often do 
more than anger in keeping certain people's 
courage up. Have you got his letter?" 

Julian handed it to him at once, and 
Henry Denison read it through attentively, 
smiling sarcastically at the latter portion. 

" The fellow is a coward," he said. 
" Nobody suggests apology who really 
wishes to fight. I can conceive a man, on 
principle, refusing to fight at all, and yet he 
may be a very brave man; but I cannot con- 
ceive a man calling another out, and then 
hinting that an apology would be accepted. 
There is too much hurry in opening the 
door. Who is this Major Fechton V 

" A gentleman-like, middle-aged man," 
replied Julian, " apparently not at all in- 
clined to push matters to an extremity." 

"Probably doubting his friend's readi- 
ness to meet an extremity," said Denison ; 
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" for though Colefoxe is, they say, an ex- 
ceedingly good pistol shot, very few people 
who know him imagine that he would like 
to shoot at a mark that can shoot again. — 
Well, what is to be done 1 I suppose, from 
what you say, you don't apologize 1" 

" Certainly not/' replied Julian ; *' and, 
indeed, were I a man fond of duels, I 
should not be satisfied without an apology 
myself — if not to me, at least to the lady. 
However, as I long ago made up my mind 
never to call a man out, I will not urge 
that point. At the same time, I will never 
refuse to go when I am called; and, as to 
apology, that is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. The only fear is, that I shall horse- 
whip him wherever I see him as long as I 
live.'' 

" No — no — no," said Denison, " do not 
do that. He is not worth it." And then he 
fell into a fit of thought, seemingly not of 
a very pleasant character, which lasted 
two or three minutes. " 1 do not like these 
things," he said, at length, "and avoid 
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them as much as possible ; but, I suppose, 
I must not refuse you, Ludlow, if you have 
nobody else to apply to/* 

"I have no one at all fitted for the 
task,'* answered Julian. " A gentleman, a 
Doctor Pequinillo, travelled from Italy with 
rae ; but I must keep the matter altogether 
from his ears, as he is much more likely to 
put us in the hands of the police than to 
load the pistols for us/* 

" Well,** said Denison, " our course seems 
very clear. I will go to Major Fechton 
immediately, and see what is to be done. 
I doubt the man*s fighting if he can pos- 
sibly help it ; but, as he is in the army, 
shame may keep him up to the mark, 
especially as he has committed himself in 
writing. I have no doubt he will be satis- 
fied, however, with the least possible ex- 
pression of regret on your part for having 
struck him/* 

" I will express none whatever/* declared 
Julian ; " for I feel none. He may think 
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himself lucky that he escaped with so 
little ; for if I had thrown him head fore- 
most down the stairs, he deserved it/' 

" Are you a good shot, Julian V' asked 
his companion, thoughtfully. 

"I don't know,'^ answered Julian. "I 
never fired a pistol in my life." 

" Well, perhaps not the worse for that,'* 
rejoined Henry Denison. "They say a 
man's first shot generally tells. Where 
shall I find you when I have seen this 
Major Fechton V 

JuUan mused, somewhat afraid of Doctor 
Pequinillo's keen sightedness and rapidity 
of combination. 

** I think," he said, at length, " it may 
be better for me to return here. I am 
going to Hotinguer, the banker, to see if 
I can get some money, and will then come 
back again. I suppose, all will be arranged 
in an hour.'' 

" Probably," replied Denison ; *' but I 
must dress first, and will drive you to 
Hotinguer's, if you like, as I go." 
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Julian, however, was in that unhappy 
condition of mind which may be called a 
wandering state — that mood in which the 
body and the spirit are mutually a load to 
each other ; and rest, in any one place, was 
impossible. He therefore proceeded to 
the banker's by himself, easily obtained the 
money he wanted, and then returned to 
Henry Denison's lodgings. His friend had 
not come back, howerer, and a whole 
weary hour was passed in walking up and 
down the room, or in gazing a dozen times 
at an engraying of Rebecca at the Well, 
which was hung up on one of the walls. 
At length, however, Henry Denison ap- 
peared, with a rather grave look. 

"It is arranged for the day after to- 
morrow," he said. "I could aflford the 
young gentleman no loop-hole to get out ; 
and, though the good Major was de- 
termined, evidently, to accept any apology 
you thought fit to make, some he was re- 
solved to have ; so there was nothing for 
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it but to arrange preliminaries. I would 
fain ha^e had the meeting to-morrow ; but, 
upon consulting with his principal, the 
Major found that Sir Willian was very 
anxious for another day, pretending that 
he had a great deal to arrange. What 
may come of it, I cannot tell, as I think 
the delay has some reference to the chapter 
of accidents. But, at all events, we must 
be prepared ; for there are a great number 
of foolish young men around Sir William 
Colefoxe, who either do not comprehend 
that to fight is the most disagreeable thing 
for him in the world, or else wish to drive 
him into it, out of pure fun and malice. 
We had better, perhaps, go and get the 
pistols at once ; for I do not happen to 
have any with me, and, doubtless, you are 
no better provided." 

" Will it be necessary to try them V 
asked Julian. 

" No, I think not," replied his friend. 
" They might say you had been practising, 
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which would never do. Let us go at once; 
my cabriolet is at the door/* 

The pistols were speedily bought, some 
other arrangements made, and Julian then 
returned to his hotel, to endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to blind the eyes of Doctor Pequinillo 
to the circumstances in which he was 
placed, to ponder the approaching event, 
and to write at least two letters absolutely 
necessary in the prospect of the meeting 
before him, but which in contemplation, 
were, infinitely more terrible than the meet- 
ing itself. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Julian Ludlow (for so we must still call 
him) had not met his good friend Doctor 
Pequinillo, since he had seen him at Mar- 
garet's house ; for, immediately after Major 
Fechton had left him, Julian had locked 
his door, extinguished his light, and re- 
tired to bed ; though, Heaven knows, not 
to sleep. The good Doctor was now 
waiting for him with much apparent 
anxiety. 

*' My dear Julian, '^ said he, shaking him 
by the hand, '' I have been uneasy about 
you — most uneasy. My little Margaret 
told me how terribly affected you had been 
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by the news she had to communicate ; and 
dear Peggy's own kind heart bled while 
she related how she had afflicted yours. I 
trustedto your principles — to yourChristian 
fortitude — to keep you from doing any- 
thing rash ; yet I could not help feeling 
uneasy at your long absence this morning/* 

"You need not have been under any 
alarm," said Julian, seating himself, and 
leaning his brow upon his hand* " I have 
been to Hotinguer, who has given me 
money upon my draft upon London im- 
mediately; and I met with an old school- 
fellow and dear friend of former times, 
with whom I passed a considerable part of 
the morning. I went to Ilotinguer's be* 
cause I resolved to do so yesterday ; but 
it was hardly necessary to be in any hurry ; 
for the intelligence I received last night 
renders it doubtful whether I should pro*- 
ceed to England at once or not. Perhaps 
it were wiser not.'' 

" I think so, decidedly," assented Doctor 
Pequinilb. " For a time, you had better be 
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absent ; but still I would communicate with 
those who can tell more/' 

Julian raised his eyes thoughtfully to 
his companion's face, and replied, after 
hesitating a moment, 

" I do not know how much you can tell 
yourself, my good friend. I divined, rather 
than learned, from Margaret's words last 
night, that you were her informant ; and I 
could easily conceive, from the former 
connexion between yourself and my father 
— I mean Mr. Ludlow — that you possessed 
accurate information.'^ 

"I was there when it all happened," 
answered his companion, "heard much, 
saw rnore, and made a promise of secresy. 
That promise, Julian, 1 have broken ; but, 
before I did so, there was a terrible struggle 
in my own conscience. I saw you, young 
man," laying his hand upon Julian's arm, 
"hurrying on yourself, and hurrying on 
another, to the brink of a precipice, where 
destruction — worse than destruction — 
awaited both. No one could save you but 
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Mr. Westwood, Hal Ludlow, or myself. 
The first was incapable, from the accident 
which had befallen him. The second was 
far distant; and his warning might come 
too late. I felt a higher responsibilty upon 
me than the promise I had made; and, 
though I hesitated, and doubted, and 
dreaded, I determined that you should 
know the truth, as nothing but the truth 
could save you," 

'* You did right — you did right," said 
Julian. " All should have been told me be- 
fore. However great the pain, and astound- 
ing the intelligence, it would have been com- 
paratively little to the agony of mind I must 
now suffer. Yet I should like to hear 
mora : to know exactly the circumstances 
as you know them, in order that, as soon 
as my thoughts become a little more com- 
posed, I may judge what is the best course 
for me to pursue in the terrible circum- 
stances in which I am placed." 

" I will tell you all, my young friend, 
with perfect sincerity," replied Doctor 

VOL. II. K 
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Pequinillo ; " for assuredly you must not 
be left in ignorance of anything. If I 
might advise, however, you would un- 
doubtedly write to Hal Ludlow as soon as 
you have heard ray statement. He, in all 
probability, will be able to give you much 
further information, and tell you your 
mother's name. She may be still living for 
aught we know — and yet,*' he added, after 
a moment's consideration, '^ I think not. 
My own belief, I confess, is, that 'she died 
in child-birth ; and, without wishing even 
to suggest a hope, which may prove fallaci- 
ous, I may say that a belief has often 
crossed my mind that your father must 
have been married to her. I knew some- 
thing of Mr. Westwood — nay, a good deal. 
As a young man, he was impetuous, warm 
in all his friendships, and somewhat rash ; 
but I do not think he was a man to seduce 
a poor girl whom he could not marry, nor 
to be so fond of the child of any other per- 
son as he has shown himself of you. — No, 
no. The more I think of it, the more sure 
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I become, that he must have loved your 
mother very dearly, and would uever have 
married another while she was living. ,He 
was in a terrible state of agitation^ too, 
that night when he came to Hal Ludlow% 
and his face was as pale as death. More- 
over, I am quite sure his sister knew all 
about it ; for he never had any secrets 
from her, and a thousand little things con- 
firm that belief. Poor thing! she can 
give us no information, and Mr. Ludlow is 
the only one who possesses the secret ; for 
Emma knows nothing of it, I am sure, and 
believes you to be her own son to this 
hour. — However, let me toil my tale." 

He then proceeded to give Julian the 
same account which he had given to Mar- 
garet on the preceding evening, more in 
detail it is true, but without adding any 
circumstance of importance. He left no 
doubt whatever in Julian's mind of the 
state of the case ; and the shade, which had 
been dark enough before, became deeper 
BtilL 
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What should he do ? Julian asked him- 
self. How should he act 1 Afler all that 
had occurred, after all that had been said, 
after all that he had felt, could he oyer 
look upon Mary Westwood as his sister ? 
Could he love her with calm, cool, bro- 
therly love ? — banish passion, or even the 
memory of passion, from his heart? — 
think of her as one whom he had never 
sought to make his wife ? That she might 
be able to play the part which he found im- 
possible for himself — that she might become 
at once a sister to him, and rejoice in the 
name, with hardly a regret that it was not 
a dearer name i»till — Julian did not in the 
least doubt. But man is very different ; 
especially as society is constituted. His 
mind may be cultivated, his body trained ; 
but, alas ! in the world in which we live, his 
heart is ever less disciplined than that of 
woman, his passions less under habitual 
control. He felt, he knew, that it would 
be better for him to fly far from her— to 
wander away any where, and let Time do 
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his work. Yet how could he tell her ? The 
motives which prompted such conduct, even 
if she were at once made aware of the near 
relationship between them, he could never 
reveal to her. How could he speak to 
her of the feelings in his own bosom 1 
Even to allude to them would be a crime. 
The heart h^s a dark place where many 
things must be buried ; and this was one of 
them. What, then, would she think, how- 
ever he might act '? Yet there was do 
choice — he knew there was no choice. He 
must avoid her — he must let long years 
pass ere he saw her again — he must live, 
perhaps die, in solitude. 

" Ye&,'' he said to hiiiiself, " yes, the 
best thing that could happen to me would 
be that this man should send a bullet 
through my brain. But if I survive, I will 
pass years in wandering over the earth — I 
will go anywhere, everywhere, unknown, 
disregarded. The pittance I have will be 
sufficient for all my wants ; and desire and 
ambition are at an end. I have now no ob- 
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ject, no end, in life. All before me is a dark 
void, and I must grope my way." 

The first eflfect of his conversation with 
Doctor Pequinillo, was to carry back his 
mind to all such sad thoughts, and to de- 
press him more than perhaps ~!ie had ever 
been before ; but the good Doctor strove, 
not altogether in vain, to lead him back to 
other subjects of contemplation as soon as 
the information he had to communicate was 
given. He asked if any diflGiculty had been 
made about the money at the banker'^. 
Julian answered — " Not the least.'* 

The Doctor then enquired what was the 
name of the young friend whom he had 
met with, and all about him. Julian told 
him ; and the Doctor mused so thought* 
fully that his young companion almost 
fancied that he had some suspicion of the 
business which he and Henry Denison had 
been about that morning. 

The Doctor soon relieved him, how- 
ever, by showing the subject of his con- 
templations. 
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" Ah V he ejaculated, " I wonder if he 
is the son of Mr. Denison, who married a 
sister of Lord Daynton. I recollect her 
quite well— a nice, pretty girl she was — a 
yery diflferent sort of person from her 
brother — I don't mean the good lord himr 
self, for he is an excellent man ; but his 
brother — a young scamp, if ever one lived. 
The Mistress Denison I mean, was very 
^ood and charitable. She did a great 
deal for my poor mother when she kept 
the little school at Ash. I should like to 
know if he is her son.*' 

" I have no doubt he is," replied Julian ; 
** for I recollect quite well a Lady Daynton 
coming to see him at school, who called 
him ' Henry/ as if they were related.'' 

" It's the same — it must be the same," 
said the Doctor. " Do you know if his 
mother is living, and how many children 
she had V 

" I cannot tell whether she is still alive," 
replied Julian. " But I always heard that 
he was an only child. It must be a happy 
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thing to be the child of such a mother ; 
pleasant — very pleasant — to hear the be- 
lored name spoken of Trith respect by all, 
to feel pride grounded on affection, and 
to thrill with love and reverence at once. 
Ah, my friend! there is something dear 
and sacred in that name of mother : it 
makes the heart beat with feelings which 
no other name can conjure up" 

^^And which should make the mind 
shrink ere it suspects or condemns,'' said 
his companion, gravely. " We never can 
know, we never can tell, in considering 
any questionable act, what may have 
been the situation, what the circumstances 
. — what there has been to palliate — nay, 
what there has been to justify. The all- 
seeing eye of God alone can try the mo- 
tives and the actions, the causes and the 
eflFects, the power and the resistance, the 
temptation and the sin. Charity, Julian, 
charity ! Men talk of charity ; but to how 
many false and hypocritical things do they 
give the name ! How various is its mean- 
ing with every different class of mankind ! 
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with the rich plunderer of the public, or 
of his own circle— with the man of vanity 
and ostentation — with the cunning, sleek- 
headed seeker after popularity — with the 
shrewd politician — with that basest of 
idolaters, the worshipper of the worst of 
Baals, public applause — with the essayist 
in his study — ay, with the preacher in his 
pulpit ; and all false, and vain, and shallow. 
What is the charity that heads a subscrip- 
tion list ? what the charity which gives 
from extensive means to importunate want ? 
What that which puts down money for all 
the institutions of a county or a borough 
where an election is impending t What 
that which casts the half-crown into the 
hand of the mendicant before the public 
gaze ? • What that which, even in private, 
yields to the looseness of a feeble dispo- 
sition, and bestows wealth which we may, 
or may not, want ourselves, in relieving 
mere bodily distress ? Still more, what 
that which even thoughtfully, deliberately, 
with care and discretion, bestows a for^ 

K 5 
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tune in alms 1 This is bounty, not charity. 
Verily all this ye should have done, but 
not left the other undone. Again I ask, 
^hat is even the charity of the preacher 
w^o ^arns his congregation against slan- 
dering and back-biting their neighbours — 
against acts which human laws can touch 
— mere corporeal acts? The law of God 
goes farther^ and tells us that true charity 
is of the heart. The Son of God upon 
earth, said — ' Judge not, lest ye be judged;* 
and his Apostle said^ that charity ^ thinketh 
no evil/ When imagination, Julian, takes 
in hand to convince us that another is 
sinful, she does the deviFs work well, by 
sapping the foundation of the second great 
commandment in the heart of man : ' Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.^ If 
we did obey it, we should not be long find- 
ing a cloak to cover even the multitude of 
our neighbours' sins.'* 

'^ But man must form some judgments,'* 
observed Julian ; " and we can but judge 
from what we see and know.** 
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" Wait till you see all, and know all," 
replied the Doctor, " and even then, do not 
condemn. God sees all, and knows all, 
and pardons those who merit pardon. 
But I am trayelling out of my track, 
my young friend; and it is perhaps the 
consciousness of my own faults and my own 
follies, and the multitude of them, that 
makes me so earnestly plead for charity 
towards all others. I am as one in a crowd, 
standing up for judgment: and when I 
speak for mitigation to all, I speak in my 
own behoof likewise." 

" You speak well and wisely, my good 
friend," said Julian, " and I will en- 
deavour to bring your lesson home to my« 
own heart. Nevertheless, you will admit 
from all you know, and from all which I 
see you divine, that I have cause enough for 
melancholy. I will struggle against it as 
best I may ; but in the meantime I must 
act. I will now go to my own room, first 
to think, and then to write ; for of course 
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it is necessary for ine to -write both to my 
fether — I can hardly call Mr. Ludlow by 
any other name — and to Mistress West- 
wood. Both would think my delay strange, 
and both are probably by this time anxious 
to hear of my. fate ; for so rapidly have 
we pursued our way towards England, that 
they cannot, as yet, have any intelligence of 
the cause of my disappearance, or the fact 
of my escape/' 

" I think you are right — T think you are 
right," said Doctor Pequinillo, as Julian 
rose to leave him. " But be careful of what 
you say to ^Mistress Westwood before you 
are fully informed of all the particulars/' 

" I will be very careful,'' replied Julian. 
"I would not pain her kind and gentle 
heart for the world. But^ I confess, many 
things make me think that she may already 
have some suspicion of the truth." 

'' No/' answered Doctor Pequinillo, de- 
cidedly. " No, she has none." 

'' There are looks, and tones, and actions 
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in tlie past/' said Julian, 'irreconcilable 
with her character upon any other sup- 
position/' 

" If she ever had a suspicion," returned 
his companion, '^ it has passed away. She 
would neyer else have suflFered you to be 
so much with her daughter/' 

Julian shrank, as if he had roughly laid 
his hand upon a wound, and, without any 
further observaticms, quitted the room. 

"Ha — ha!" ejaculated the Doctor to him- 
self, as soon as Julian was gone. " So you 
think, my good friend, that you can de* 
ceive me ; as if I were not by trade a 
finder out of men's thoughts. However, I 
have found out the name of his second, 
and that is something. I must seek him 
without loss of time. Then, if he be 
reasonable, well — that is all that I have to 
care for. If he be unreasonable, I must 
take other means. They let people fight 
in this good realm of France, and then 
punish them afterwards — a good plan in 
the repression of drunkenness, but not in 
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the prevention of murder. However, the 
intent I believe even here can be made 
subject tP the police, especially when the 
palms of the officers are gilded ; and we 
must do our best ; for the glory of having 
been killed in a duel would be but a poor 
compensation for the loss of his life ; and 
for him to kill another, would be ruin to 
all his prospects in existence. I will go 
this moment, and find out this young man 
Denison; and while 1 am talking to him of 
his mother, and his uncles, and all his re- 
lations in the past, I may discover more of 
the present than he imagines/' 

Thus thinking, good Doctor Pequinillo 
descended to the floor below, and ordered 
the porter to send a boy to get a cabriolet. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Thkbe are calms which follow^ as well as 
precede, a storm ; but a great difference 
lies between them. The dull, still flatness 
of the moment of expectation — the un- 
ruffled sea, the quiet, breathless air, the 
oppressive hazy uncertainty of the sky till 
the first rush of the tempest is felt, or the 
cloud, no bigger than a man^s hand, appears 
— are fitting images often used of that false 
tranquillity which often precedes the ter- 
rible epocha of life. Ay, and the heaving 
bosom of the ocean, the long swells sweep- 
ing on without crest or foam, the sobbing 
gust heard rather than felt, and the scat- 
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tered rack rendering the blue concave 
turbid overhead, aflFord no bad picture 
of the mind after the tempest of the passions 
have swept over it, and a stern and gloomy 
stillness comes upon the scene, where so 
lately all the elements of our nature strug- 
gled fiercely together, and the gay craft of 
hope and happiness were scattered and 
torn, leaving nothing but wreck and con- 
fusion on the face of the waves. 

The mind of Julian Ludlow became calm; 
but it was with that heavy, dull, superficial 
tranquillity which afforded little rest, or 
hope or peace. He could sit and think 
clearly and definitely. He looked at his 
fate full in the face ; dark and menacing 
as that fate was. He knew that Mary was 
lost to him for ever ; and, as a stern cloud 
looks blackest when seen against the sun, 
the present despair was the gloomier for 
the past hope. He could sit and resolve, 
too — could lay out his course calmly and 
deliberately — could say to himself, *' I will 
do this — and this : I will have all clear, all 
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definite; and then no one shall hear of me 
any more. I will wander far, far away, 
with the best, the dearest affections of the 
heart blighted, without hope, without ex- 
pectation, without fear — with life a blank, 
this earth's future a dreary journey to be 
traversed as soon as may be, and the past 
a troublous dream such as haunts us even 
after we are awake." 

It will be remarked that he never for a mo- 
ment thought it probable that he should fall 
in the coming encounter. He sometimes 
almost wished it, and he acted upon the 
possibility of such a result ; yet he could 
not realize its likelihood. He could not 
bring it home to his own mind. I know 
not whether it was the apathy of deep 
grief which would not let him grasp any 
other idea firmly, or whether it was that 
his thoughts were so fully occupied with 
some painful facts, that no other could find 
actual admission ; but so it was, that he 
looked forward to his meeting with Sir 
William Colefoxe merely as a something to 
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take place in which he was to be an actor, 
though a very indifferent one, and little 
interested in the event. He felt, in short, 
more as if he were going to see the duel 
than to fight it. 

Julian's conversation with Doctor Pe- 
quinillo had satisfied him that his travel- 
ling companion had no suspicion that a 
meeting was to take place, even if he heard 
at all of a quarrel having occurred ; so 
that on that score his mind was at ease. 
But the two letters which he had to write, 
troubled him sorely. He could have 
wished so to frame them that they might 
be sent, after the encounter, whether he 
fell in it or not ; but he was soon obliged 
to give up the attempt to write them in 
such a strain ; and he determined not only 
to write to Mistress Westwood and Ludlow, 
but to Mary herself, and to leave the 
letters to be forwarded in case of his 
death. 

*' I can but destroy them,'' he thought, 
" and write others/' 
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Each, hoi/veyer, puzzled him greatly j 
and, as the most easy, he wrote that to Mr. 
Ludlow first. He still called him, *'My 
dear father," in the beginning of the letter; 
and then went on to relate very briefly all 
that had happened to him after he left the 
villa Aldi, on the day of Mistress West wood^s 
departure, dwelling a little upon the delays 
and obstacles he had met with on the road 
to Paris, perhaps moved by a desire to 
postpone as far as possible the most diffi- 
cult and the most painful part of the 
epistle. 

At last, however, he forced himself 
to it ; but it was briefly and unexplicitly 
that he explained himself. He said that 
his journey had been brought to a sudden 
close at Paris by two pieces of intelligence 
equally painful. The first, that Mr. West- 
wood was no more : the second, that he 
was less nearly related to Mr. Ludlow him- 
self then he had been led to believe. 

"I could hardly, at first, give credit to this 
statement," he- added ; " for the kind- 
ness you have always shown me, and the 
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deep affection I have ever felt towards you, 
could hardly leave a doubt in my mind that 
our relation to each other was that of 
father and son. But I am positively as- 
sured, by one who has ample means of 
knowing, that I am only, in fact, your 
foster child, and that my real parent was 
Mr. Westwood/' 

He then proceeded to describe his in- 
formant more particularly ; to speak of 
the [acts of kindness he had shown him, 
and the interest he seemed to take in him ; 
and he ended by saying, 

"The strongest proof that he himself 
believed the tale he has told me, is, that he 
urges me warmly to write to you at once 
for full information. This letter will be 
delayed unfortunately for two days after it 
is written, and will not be forwarded if 1 
should be alive at the end of that period. 
I have unfortunately become involved in a 
quarrel with a Sir William Colefoxe, whom 
you may remember my having mentioned 
in years long ago as one of my school- 
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fellows. He always behaved ill towards 
me ; but I have not sought this quarrel 
with him, and believe from my heart that 
I am not in the wrong. The challenge has 
been given by him, however, and I must 
accept it. 

** I write this hurried letter to you in 
case of the worst ; first, to assure you of 
my unaltered affection and gratitude, and 
secondly, to beg you to see Mistress 
Westwood, and explain to her, as * far as 
you may judge right and necessary, the 
position, equally painful and strange, in 
which I have been placed. Assure her that 
I felt all her kindness to my very heart, 
and that, were I to live for ever, I should 
never forget it. I will write to her myself, 
although I am foolishly inclined to shrink 
from the task ; but I know that I shall not 
be able to explain to her all I feel, or to 
write one half that I could wish to say." 

He had finished his letter to Mr. Ludlow, 
and had begun that to Mistress Westwood, 
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when Henry Denison was shown into his 
room. 

" I have two curious things to tell you, 
Ludlow/' he said. " First, that our secret 
has got wind — '* 

" That is very strange," interrupted 
Julian. "Sir William Colefoxe must act upon 
principles purely his own.'' 

f' Why, this cannot be attributable to him," 
replied Denison; " and I am sure, Ludlow, 
you yourself would not willingly betray 
the fact. But I think you must have been 
a little imprudent ; for I have been sought 
out within this last hour by a worthy gentle- 
man with an Italian name, though he has an 
English tongue in his head, who it seems 
was your travelling companion from Italy. 
He is perfectly acquainted with all the 
particulars, and is exceedingly averse to 
your fighting." 

Julian smiled faintly. 

"Not one word, Denison, has passed 
between Doctor Pequinillo and myself upon 
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the subject of this duel/' he said ; . " of 
that I give you my honor. But I am 
afraid he has learned more from you than 
from me ; for the worthy Doctor, I must 
warn you, has the most wonderful skill iu 
hiding— not his knowledge— but his igno- 
rance of any subject on which he wishes 
information. I have remarked this faculty 
in him several times by the way. The 
slightest word, the slightest hint, was 
sufficient to enable him to assume a know- 
ledge which he did not possess ; and yet 
he took care, with the greatest possible 
skill, to avoid descending to those par- 
ticulars which are sure to betray a want 
of real knowledge. The first hint in the 
present instance he has got elsewhere—^ 
from the lady, in short, at whose house 
the quarrel took place ; but that was all 
he could have known this morning, though 
depend upon it he has not left you as igno- 
rant as he came.'' 

Henry Denison shook his head. 

" He has learned nothing from me," he 
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said. " He had raade a mistake in the 
hour of meeting, indeed, thinking it was six 
instead of half-past six — ^' 

" And you told him, of course, that it 
was half-past six V^ interrupted Julian. 

" Certainly I did," answered his friend ; 
" because he seemed to know everything 
else about it/^ 

" And knew nothing," returned Julian : 
" except that I had knocked Sir William 
Colefoxe down, which he must have heard 
from Mademoiselle Marguerite herself ; 
for, with me he never even alluded to the 
subject. To prevent him from suspecting 
anything from my long absence this morn- 
ing, I told him that I had spent part of 
the time with an old school-fellow of the 
name of Denison ; and he seemed to know 
something of your family/^ 

" Yes, he spoke a good deal of my dear 
mother," rejoined Henry Denison. ** But 
between you and me, Ludlow, it must be 
a great bore to have a person at one's 
elbow who puts that and that together, so 
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cleverly. Your simple mention of my 
name, it would seem, made him conclude 
that I was to act as your friend upon this 
occasion. He must have picked up infor- 
mation somewhere else respecting the day 
and the place ; for he appeared well ac- 
quainted with the whole when he came to 
liie. We must think how to counteract 
this adventure hereafter. But now let us 
turn to the second point I had to speak 
of. Sir William wants another day added, 
alleging business of importance which 
he has to transact I have actually had a 
note in his own hand upon the subject ; 
I suppose Fechton himself would not 
write it. I have addressed my reply to 
the Major, and have at once declined to 

• 

make any alteration ; which I did without 
consulting you, for personal reasons. Since 
I saw you, I have received a letter from 
Lady Daynton, who is my aunt by mar- 
riage. She writes me word that my uncle 
is very ill ; and, though his disease is of a 
lingering, chronic character, and has al- 

VOL. II. L 
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ready gone on for more than a year, it 
would be much better, she says, that I 
should proceed as soon as possible to their 
house, as I am my uncle's next heir. She 
is a liberal, kindly woman, though a woman 
of the world ; and I feel that I ought to 
go as soon as possible, when she gives such 
a hint. I will stay over to-morrow, and 
the morning after, in order not to leave 
you in the lurch ; but I must then set out 
immediately, and make up by quick travel- 
ling for even this short delay." 

" I could consent to no delay either/' re- 
plied Julian ; " indeed, I could have wished 
it were to-morrow that the meeting took 
place ; but I much regret that you are put 
to inconvenience on my account — nearly a 
stranger to you as I am." 

" Oh, no, not a stranger," said Henry 
Denison. " I could never look upon you 
as such, Julian. I liked you as a little 
boy ; and our school days are not so long 
past that I have forgotten Juhan Ludlow 
and his sayings and doings when resisting 
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the bullying of this very fellow, Colefoxe. 
On the contrary, I do not know a man, 
with whom I have made acquaintance 
since, whom I could more wish to serve, 
though I should certainly prefer a plea- 
santer way. Indeed, without wishing to 
pry at all into your private aflFairs, 1 can- 
not help desiring to know what it is that 
now makes you so gloomy. This a£fair 
with Colefoxe has nothing to do with it, I 
am certain : there must be something 
very sad, to change a gay, dashing, 
impetuous boy into a grave and melancholy 
young man. I might serve you with ad* 
vice, Julian, if I could serve you in no 
other manner.*' 

" I believe no one can serve me," ob* 
served Julian. " You are quite worthy of 
ray confidence, Denison, I am sure ; and I 
will tell you enough to show you that 1 
have cause for grief ; though to tell you 
all, would involve the names of others, 
which I must not do. Till I arrived in 

L 2 
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Paris, I fully believed myself to be the 
son of Mr. Ludlow ; a carpenter in the 
Uttle town of Waldon— -a most excel- 
lent, and now a wealthy, man. Several 
things may have struck me as strange ; 
and, in his last letter to me, there were 
expressions which puzzled me a good deal. 
Though as aflfectionate as ever, he avoided 
actually speaking of me as his son ; but I 
never entertained the slightest doubt upon 
the subject until last night. Then, how- 
ever, I learned that I am not his child at 
all, but was only received by him to edu- 
cate, and that I am, in fact, the illegiti- 
mate son of another person." 

'* Some nobleman V asked Henry Deni- 
son. 

'^ No," replied Julian ; " but a gentleman 
of ancient family and large fortune." 

" I can understand your feelings," rejoined 
his companion, gravely. " But, at the same 
time, Julian, I cannot consider the change 
^f position so great as to justify the deep 
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melancholy I have observed in you. You 
are not re8|)onsible for the faults of others ; 
you could not help your father and 
mother not having been married ; and you 
are just as good a man, as strong in body 
and in mind, and as sound in heart, as if 
bishops or archbishops had performed the 
ceremony. Some of the best families in all 
the land have been founded by men in your 
situation.'' 

Julian shook his head very sadly. 

"That part of my fate I could bear, 
Denison,'* he observed, **for I am not 
cast down easily ; but it is not so much 
my position, as the consequence of my 
position that a£fects me. In one word, 
Denison, I lose, by this discovery, the per- 
son to whom I am most deeply attached in 
life — one whom I love, and who loves 
me. 

*' If she loves you truly, she will not 
care a pin about it," said Denison. "It 
will be no obstacle, depend upon it. What 
matters it to the eyes of love whether you 
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be the laisfiil son of Mr. Ludlow, or the 
illegitimate son of any one elsel" 

" Hush I hush 1" cried JuKan, earnestly. 
" You do not know, you cannot comprehend, 
my situation. What if I am the illegiti- 
mate son of her own father !" 

Henry Denison started up with a look 
of dismay ; and, after a moment's pause, 
he pressed Julian's hand in his, saying — 

" My dear fellow, I' am very sorry for 

you." 

He seated himself again quietly, and for 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour the two 
continued nearly silent ; Julian remaining 
with his head resting on his hand, and 
Henry Denison meditating with strange, 
sad sympathy upon a situation, the anguish 
and despair of which had never before 
presented themselves to his imagination. 

" Is there anything in these very, very 
painful circumstances that I can do to 
serve you, Ludlow?' asked Denison, at 
length. 
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" But one thing/' replied his friend, 
" This quarrel with Sir William Cole- 
foxe has come upon me at a very 
painful and unpleasant moment ; and, not / 
knowing whether I shall die or live in the 
meeting that is to follow, I am a good deal 
puzzled how to act. If I should fall, how- 
ever, there will be three letters which I 
much wish sent to England. I have not 
yet concluded them ; but will do so to- 
night, and let yon have them to-morrow, 
1 shall be extremely obliged to you if you 
will forward them, in case of the worst, and 
still more, if, when you go to England, you 
can see the persons to whom they are ad- 
dressed; and give them a true account of 
all that has occurred in this unfortunate 
affair with Colefoxe." 

Henry Deuison promised readily ; and 
shortly after the two friends separated. 
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CHArTER XIIL 



Two or three short notes passed on the 
following day between Julian Ludlow and 
Henry Denison, and the delivery of some 
of them, at least, could not have escaped 
the notice of Doctor Pequinillo ; but the 
good Doctor was as silent and as reserved 
on the subject of his knowledge or his sus- 
picions as a sentinel rook till the moment 
at which he takes flight ; and Julian could 
not help thinking that, as in the case of 
the rook, this apparent indifference to mat- 
ters in which he was known to take an in- 
terest, betokened a fixed determination to 
act at what he considered the right mo- 
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meut. Julian was a little anxious, in- 
deed, to bring the matter to issue, in order 
to prevent anything like interference by a 
direct expression of his opinion as to un- 
warranted intermeddling. But the Doctor 
was silent still, though Julian threw 
out many baits for him ; and so long as 
nothing was said by the suspecting party, 
Julian did not think it right to begin upon 
the subject himself 

Towards five o'clock, which at that time 
was the dinner hour in Paris, Julian an- 
nounced that he was going to dine with 
his friend, Mr. Denison, thinking that this 
might very likely bring his companion out; 
but the Doctor remained taciturn, or, at 
most, only said something about Denison's 
mother. Thus, no discussion took place on 
the subject of the approaching encounter, till 
Julian met his friend at dinner, where the 
conversation was natunally limited till the 
waiters had quitted the room. When they 
had done so, however, the first topic \vas 
the probabilities of the following morning — • 
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not in the more serious sense of whether 
life or death was to be the result of the 
contemplated meeting, but in the lighter 
sense of whether the meeting was likely to 
take place or not. 

" It is evident that Colefoxe wishes to 
shy the matter/' said Henry Denison ; " and 
I believe he has talked of it everywhere in 
order that some good-natured friend may 
interest the police in the matter. Now, 
about duelling in general, the French police 
take very little interest ; but just now, 
some qualms of conscience aflfect the old 
King, in consequence of the serious events 
which have occurred from the abuse of 
what may perhaps be a necessary corrective 
of wrongs for which the law has no remedy ; 
and very strict orders have been given to 
the Prefect to put down the system with 
energy. A number of women, too, I am 
led to believe, have been moving in this 
matter, thinking it a pity, I suppose, that 
such an amiable youth as Colefoxe should 
subject himself to stand shot of pistol. He 
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himself is evidently very averse to the pro- 
cess, and begs a short delay, as convicts in 
ancient times used to beg a long day of 
the judge. Your friend. Doctor Pequinillo, 
too— '^ 

" I fear him more than all the rest," re- 
turned Julian ; " for he has never referred 
to the subject in the slightest degree, 
although, from what you told me, he has 
evidently been thinking of it. His silence is 
ominous, Denison ; and if we fight at the 
hour proposed, depend upon it we shall 
have plenty of persons present to stop us.'^ 

" T have come to much the same con- 
clusion," said Henry Denison; " and I have 
therefore a great inclination — acting, of 
course, in concert with good Major Fechtou 
— to change the hour of the meeting alto- 
gether — say, for a couple of hours. That 
would give me the opportunity of return- 
ing to Paris for my journey in sufficient 
time. A note which I received from the 
Major just before you came, will give me 
the opportunity ; for he seems well disposed 
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to make his man fight, if he will, now that 
he has committed himself, although he has 
many doubts, I am sure, as to whether 
some insurmountable obstacle will not in- 
tervene. Suppose I write to him a confi- 
dential note, proposing to delay the meet- 
ing for a couple of hours, instead of six or 
eight, according to his friend's desire — re- 
serving to myself the right of naming 
another spot to-morrow morning, if I 
should find it necessary 1" 

" I think that would do very well,** an- 
swered Julian, " Act as you think best ; 
but only make me quit of the business as 
soon as possible, for it distracts my atten- 
tion from subjects which deserve it better." 

Let us pass over the rest of that day, and 
leap at once to the following morning, at 
about eight o'clock. 

The somewhat steep road to the heights 
of Mont Martre was at that hour not very 
much crowded, either with vehicles or 
with foot passengers. The market carts 
had all come in : the market people were 
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not yet on their way home ; and it was too 
early an hour for any of even the third 
class of the beau monde to be seen ascend- 
ing the heights of Mont Marte. A solitary 
hack cabriolet, however, with two gen- 
tlemen in the inside — one rather stout, 
short-necked, and rubicund, the other 
slight, pale, and somewhat sharp featured, 
— wended wearily onward till it reached 
the second guingitette on the left hand, 
when, turning round the public garden at 
the back, it passed some way down a narrow 
lane. At length it stopped, and the two 
gentlemen got out. The one took from 
beneath the seat a mahogany case, which 
he put under his arm ; and, bidding the 
driver wait, in exceedingly bad French, he 
walked on with his younger companion, in 
a quiet, easy sort of way. At the distance 
of about three hundred yards, the lane 
terminated, opening into a wide piece of 
dry ground, with a little dip in the middle 
between two rolls of the soil. The younger 
man looked quickly and eagerly all round 
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him ; but his eye encountered nothing ex^ 
cept some large blocks of stone, cut for 
buUdings which had probably begun and 
ended in the visions of some architectural 
dreamer. No people were boring for Ar- 
tesian wells in those days : and the two gen- 
tlemen could not behold one specimen of 
the human face div^ine, except those 
which they brought with them. 

A gleam of exultation and relief bright- 
ened the countenance of the younger. 
* Why, Major, they have not come,'* he 
cried. " Hang me if Til wait for them ! It 
is past the hour, is it not T 

" Hard upon it," said Major Fechton; 
"but some one must always come first ; 
and besides — '' 

" Oh no ! There is nobody coming/' in- 
terrupted Sir William Colefoxe, with eager 
impatience. ** I looked down the hill as the 
cab turned the corner. Not another car- 
riage was to be seen. I shan't wait indeed. 
I will post him for a coward." 

A slightly sarcastic smile curled Major 
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Fechton's lip. "And besides/' he resumed, 
pertinaciously adhering to the end of his 
sentence, " we have changed the place of 
meeting a little. Denison and I arranged 
to do so this morning, having heard that the 
police had received some information of 
our intentions, and proposed to interfere. 
We will just step on, Colefoxe, about a quar- 
ter of a mile farther." 

" And why did you do that, without in- 
forming me V demanded the young baronet, 
sharply. 

The Major turned, and looked at him 
very significantly, replying — " For fear you 
should be obliged to sell out, Colefoxe. 
That is all." 

The other was cowed in an instant ; but 
still he looked round the little opening, and, 
to his infinite satisfaction, the figure of a 
man appeared from behind one of the piles 
of stone. " Ah, there is Doctor Pe- 
quinillo !" cried Colefoxe, eagerly. 

" And who is Doctor Pequinillo V^ asked 
Major Fechton. 
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" Oh, a surgeon — a very clever man/* 
replied the young baronet. " I knew he 
would be here/' 

" Very lucky/' said Major FjBchton, drily. 
" He comes just at the nick of time. — Doc- 
tor Pequinillo/' he continued, advancing 
by Colefoxe's side, " we have no time for 
ceremonies or introductions just no^, £or 
our party is waiting for us about five- 
hundred yards on there ; but if you would 
have the goodness only just to step back 
to the cabriolet we have left in the lane, 
and bring me the key which you will find 
on the seat, or in the bottom of the car- 
riage, you will greatly oblige me. We 
must get our tools out before we can set to 
work.'' 

" Certainlj — certainly," returned Doctor, 
Pequinillo. And as the Major, turned to 
march on, a quick sign was made to the 
new-comer by Sir William Colefoxe. The 
Doctor nodded his head, and Sir WiUiam 
followed the Major with a firmer and more 
resolute step. 
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" I am glad you haye got a surgeon, 
Colefoxe/' observed Major Fechton, in a quiet 
tone, as they proceeded. " I could not 
think what made you refuse. It did not 
look well.'' 

" That I fancy is not in your province, 
my dear Major,** retorted Sir William, with 
a supercilious air, and with a demeanour 
very much reassured. 

" Certainly not — certainly not," said 
Major Fechton, in the same quiet one. '' If 
a man chooses to get himself shot, and no- 
body by to extract the ball, it is no business 
of mine.*' 

As he was speaking, he put his hand 
into his right breeches pocket, and searched 
for a moment. Then, shifting the pistol- 
case from his left to his right arm, he felt 
in his left pocket, and produced a little 
key, which he applied to the lock of the 
case, and turned it round. 

Sir William Colefoxe became as pale as 
death again. ^^ In Heaven's name !" he 
faltered^ " if you have got the key, why 
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did you send Doctor Pequinillo back to seek 

for it r 

" Because, if he is a surgeon, he will 
come up soon enough/' replied Major 
Fechton; ''and if he is an intruder, we don't 
want him. I think you had better not ask 
any more questions, Sir William Colefoxe ; 
for there is our ground before us, and Mr. 
Ludlow and Mr. Denison waiting for you.'' 

In the meantime. Doctor Pequinillo had 
turned into the mouth of the lane ; but he 
never went near the cabriolet. Instantly 
springing upon one of the stone walls, he 
ran along the top like a rope-dancer, till 
he came to a spot where he could see down 
the hill, and then began swearing to an ex- 
tent he rarely indulged in ; first in French, 
next in Spanish, then in Italian, then in lin- 
gtm Franca, I believe ; but, in all, the 
object of his maledictions was the police. 
A moment after, he might have been seen 
making vehement gesticulations, beckoning, 
and leAiouting with great activity. 

In about two minutes, three men, one of 
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them in a cocked hat, and large boots, 
came running down the lane ; a mo- 
mentary conversation ensued between them 
and the worthy Doctor, which ended in the 
whole party following the steps of the 
Major and his companion ; rapidly enough, 
though not so rapidly as Doctor Pequinillo 
desired. 

In answer to his remonstrances, a gentle- 
manly individual in black, amongst the last 
comers, replied, with a cool self-possession 
which supports us wonderfully when we 
are in no personal danger, " Don't be 
frightened, monsieur — don^t be frightened. 
These things always take some time to 
arrange. We shall be there soon enough, 
depend upon it.*' 

The worthy Doctor thought not, and 
hurried on; so that he was about a hundred 
yards in advance of the rest, when they 
entered a little grove of walnut trees, 
through which the path ran, before it 
reached the spot where the duel was to 
take place. The Doctor caught a glimpse. 
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through the bolls of the trees, of two or 
three persons at some distance in front ; 
but, a moment after, there was a flash, and 
then another ; and the ringing sound of 
pistol shots followed closely. Without look- 
ing back for the police, he darted forward 
at full speed ; but when he reached the 
turning where he could see all distinctly, 
only three men were upon the spot, and 
one of those had fallen. The back of a 
chaise de paste, however, was seen rolling 
away in a diflFerent direction ; and the 
Doctor hurried up to the scene of action, 
eager to discover who had suffered in the 
encounter. 

Till he was close to the spot he could not 
see ; for Major Fechton was holding the 
&llen man's head upon his knee, and Henry 
Denison was bending over him ; but, infinitely 
to the relief of Doctor Pequinillo when he 
did get a glance, it was the face and form 
of Sir William Colefoxe which he beheld, 
with blood dabbling the front of his shirt 
and waistcoat. 
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" Here, Doctor — Doctor !" cried Major 
Fechton. " He told me you were a surgeon. 
Come and see what is to be done here. 
Has he fainted, or is he dead ?*' 

" I am no surgeon,^' replied Doctor 
Pequinillo. " My only business was to 
ensure that the police should be here, and 
the fellows have delayed till it is too late ; 
but here they come at last/' 

" Ha !'* exclaimed Major Fechton. '* I 
knew he was a coward ; but I wish he had 
not made it so public. I suppose these 
good men will take no notice of you and 
me, Denison ?" And, at the same time, 
he let the head and shoulders of Sir William * 
Colefoxe slip quietly to the ground. 

*' I suppose not," replied Henry Denison. 
" I never heard of their doing so.'' 

" I don't know, gentlemen," observed 
Doctor Pequinillo. ^' A great deal of noise 
has been made about this case. Mademoi' 
selle Marguerite has been interested, and I 
think you will find the affair a serious one. 
It is generally known that this foolish, dis- 
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solute young man did not wish to fight, 
and generally believed that yoa two gentle- 
men made him. But such considerations 
are useless now ; for here are the persons 
to decide. In the mean time, I will try 
and stop the blood ; or else while the police 
are taking the sound men, death will take 
the wounded man.^' 

Doctor Pequinillo's anticipations in re- 
gard to Henry Denison and Major Fechton 
proved to be well founded ; for, greatly to 
the consternation of the former, who had 
proposed to quit Paris that very day, he and 
his companion were both arrested at once, 
while the* gentlemanly individual in black, 
without the slightest abatement of dignity 
in consequence of the evil results of his 
delay, aided Doctor Pequinillo in seeking 
out Sir William Colefoxe's wound, and en- 
deavouring to staunch the blood. 

Julian Ludlow's ball had gone through 
his adversary's right arm, without injuring 
the bone, and had entered his side a little 
above the elbow, inflicting an ugly-looking 
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wound. The young man remained for 
some minutes quite insensible, \^liile Denisou 
and the Major, in charge of the police, 
remained looking on, and the latter kept 
muttering between his teeth, 

" Ay ! If he had had the courage of a 
sparrow, he would have missed that shot by 
two or three inches ; but he kept wriggUng 
and swaying about in such a manner, that 
he got right in its way.'' 

" He fired before the signal, too,'" said 
Henry Denison. 

" Nervousness — nervousness,'^ answered 
Major Fechton. "It did no harm, however ; 
but if you are dissatisfied. Sir, by G — I 
am ready to give you satisfaction this 
moment/' 

" My dear Major," said Henry Denison 
looking at the officer, " if I wanted to fight 
you, I could not ; and if I could, I would 
not. Your principal here has shown a good 
many traits of which I think we had both 
better be silent in society, if he should 
recover ; but that is no reason why you 
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and I should quarrel. — See, he opens his 
eyes ! What are you going to do with him. 
Doctor Pequinillo V* 

" Take him to the hospital in the 
cabriolet immediately/^ replied Doctor Pe- 
quinillo. " He will be best cared for 
there." 

" And what are you going to do with 
us ?" asked Denison, turning to one of the 
officers, while the man in black ran away 
to fetch the vehicle. 

" Take you before the Juge d! instruc- 
tion/^ replied the officer ; " but we mjxsl 
wait at the guinguette till they bring us 
a carriage. I suppose you will not mind a 
bottle of wine after your morning's work?'' 
"Not in the least/' responded Majcn: 
Fechton. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The chaise de paste stopped at the entrance 
of Saint Denis, and the postillion, putting 
back his head, asked if he should go to the 
post-house or to an inn. 

" To an inn," replied Julian. And the 
man of course took him to a favourite one. 
Few people were about, and the postillion 
himself opened the door of the carriage to 
let the gentleman descend ; but Julian 
looked so pale that the man could not help 
exclaiming, 

" Why, monsieur, Tm afraid you are 
hurt. I thought you were quite safe at 
least.'' 

VOL. II. M 
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" It is nothing — it is nothing," replied 
Julian, in a low tone. " I hardly knew it 
at first. A mere flesh wound. Say nothing 
about it." 

He paused for a moment or two, and 
then added, paying the man for the horses, 
and putting a somewhat large gratuity into 
his hand, 

" I wish you would take the trouble to 
go immediately, as you pass through 
the Faubourg, to number thirty-eight in 
the principal street— you go by the door, 
you know — and tell the gentleman "who 
was with me, Mr. Henry Denison, the name 
of this inn." 

The man promised faithfully to obey; 
and the people of the inn, now gathering 
round, led Julian into a neat room 
enough, with the bed sunk in an alcove 
concealed by curtains. Breakfast was 
pressed upon him, and both master of 
the house and gardens were somewhat 
troublesome in their attentions. AH he 
required at that moment was thought ; for 
his mind was confused, and his brain 
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whirling, with the events which had lately 
taken place* 

At length he was left alone ; and then 
what a crowd of emotions rushed upon 
him ! Remorse was the most prominent 
— ^bitter remorse for the act he had just 
committed. He beliered that his 
enemy was dead when he left the field. 
He still saw liim as he had looked when 
first he fell ; pale, silent, lifeless. It was 
a sight, he thought, that would never quit 
his eyelids. It was painted there in 
colours not to be effaced. Oh, how he 
regretted that he bad not fallen himself ! 
He should then have died innocent, though 
wretched. He should have found the 
.happiness elsewhere which was denied to 
him here. But now — now all hopes seemed 
blotted out. The future — the everlasting 
future, even beyond the great toll-house of 
death — was clouded with darkness and 
with shadow. And yet he had done it 
deliberately — resolutely — reasonably. He 
had argued himself into the belief that it 
M 2 
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was his right, that it was his duty, to return 
his adversary's fire ; that to punish him 
was to benefit society; and that even if 
death — although to kill him had not beeii 
his absolute intention — even if death 
should ensue in the course of that punish- 
ment, it was no more than his adversary 
had sought, and was his due. He had 
thought all this : he had acted upon it : he 
had contemplated the probability of such a 
result ; and it had happened. What 
cause, then, for remorse 1 

Reader, if you have never known what 
passion is — if you have never contemplated, 
one day, acts meditated to gratify some 
strong desire, or to escape from a weariness 
of being, into which a momentary despair 
has cast you, and beheld them fair, 
right, and just — if you have never raised 
up a thousand palliations and excuses for 
deeds at which you hesitated, and yet 
longed to perform — ^if you have neither 
regarded them lightly before the act, or 
wound yourself up to them sternly under 
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the influence of fiercer emotions ; and then 
the next day, when all was done, and irre- 
trievable, beheld them stripped of every 
veil which human cunning could cast over 
them, and in the naked deformity with 
which they meet the eye of God — happy 
are you ; but you cannot comprehend the 
feelings of Julian Ludlow. The case I 
have pictured, was his. A morbid deuftan 
had fallen upon him. The first clou4 
which had overshadowed the sunshine of 
life for him had been a black one ; and 
light had seemed almost altogether gone 
firom hid path. He had acted in a sort of 
moral darkness during the last three days ; 
a&d how often is it that man so acts, what- 
ever be the passion that intervenes between 
him and the sun ! 13ut now, all was light 
again — light that showed him the real 
nature of the deeds that he had done, 
without in the least diminishing the formi- 
dable aspect of the fate under which he 
suffered. 
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In thfe course of human life, vre see, at 
different tiroes, all our acts on two sides ; 
the future and the past. The side before 
us as we adrance, we seldom behold dH- 
tinctly. There is too much light upon it 
— it dazzles us — ^the golden haze of imagi- 
nation rises up between. It is oiily, Ifeai^, 
when deeds are done, and left behind us 
irretrierably, that we see them as they are, 
when we pause to look back. Memory 
may soften, distance- may render faint; but 
the past has a clear light of its own, which 
does not cheat the eye. 

Julian Ludlow was very sad; and for 
nearly two hours he remained in his rooni, 
marvelling at himself, marrelling at the 
very change of feelings which had occur- 
red — hardly able to conceive the influences 
under which he had acted, and trying to 
recall the fallacious arguments which had 
lightened in contemplation tlie very deed 
he now regretted: But it was all in vain. 
He could not clear from his mind the dark 



feeling of remorse which weighed upon 
him; aad for those two hoursiie sat bowed 
down under it^ hardlj mo?ing a limb. 

At length the waiter brought him a 
note. It was written hastily, in pencil 
and in En^ish, and was signed, ** Henry 
Denison." The words were few wid to the 
following effect. 



"Dbae Ludlow, 

" Keep where you are, and re- 
main quite quiet. EndeaTour to conceal 
jourself if possiUe ; for there is no reascm 
j^ot^ should get into the same scrape as we 
have. The Major and I have been ar- 
rested, and are now in prison waiting for 
farther investigations ; but are well treated, 
comfortably lodged, and not very strictly 
confined. I have written to Lord S — , 
bu;t I do not think he can help us. I have 
no doubt, however, the afiiair will blow 
Qver in a few days« It will be very .incon*> 
venient if I aw to be kept here ta be^tried;: 
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and I cannot thank your friend, Doctor 
PequiniHo, for bringing the police upon us. 
I have discovered, ho^wever, that it was 
Master Colefoxe's doing« The cowardly 
vagabond wanted to be stopped from 
fighting, and save his honour under shelter 
of the police. He has met with what he 
deserved, however, which is some conso- 
lation. 

'* You had better send some one you can 
trust, for your baggage. Doctor Peck 
will not betray you, if you send him a note. 
I will let you hear from me as soon as I 
am out, and you can show your head in 
safety." 

Oh, how JuUan envied the equanimity 
which this note displayed ! Henry Denison 
evidently viewed the act, when it was done, 
as he had regarded it beforehand. Right 
or wrong, there was evidently no change 
of opinion in regard to its nature ; no 
doubt of its justice — ^nay, of its propriety: 
and Julian was fain to think that he must 
have a firmer and a clearer mind than his 
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own, which had changed so suddenly, so 
totally. 

The waiter who brought the note, re- 
mained as if expecting an answer; and 
then he took the liberty, as he called it, of 
pointing out to Julian that his waistcoat 
was a little bloody. . 

" It is nothing,'* answered Julian quietly. 
" It is nothing but a slight injury.*' 

'^ Had you not better have it looked at, 
sir V* said the waiter. " We have clever 
surgeons in St. Denis.** 

'' It is a matter of no moment,** answered 
Julian; "a mere flesh wound.** 

" But is not the ball still in, sir ?'* asked 
the man. ^^ The postillion said he had 
brought you straight here from the 
ground.** 

" I suppose it was not to be expected 
that he would not chatter,** said Julian. 

" Lord bless you, sir, you are quite safe 
here,'* returned the man. " Nobody will 
talk about it. We are all as discreet as 
possible ; for many a gentleman comes 

M 5 
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here "wfao finds it conyenieiit to keep out of 
the way a little. We never had any- 
one taken out of our house, as long as I 
have been here. — But have you noonlers to 
give about your ba^age, sir 1 I know of a 
young man who can be thoroughly trusted. 
He brought down a portmanteau out of 
Paris, though all the police in Paris were 
looking after him. It was for Monsieur 
EstournellL He lodged a whole month in 
this very room. He was guillotined after- 
wards, poor man I but he wasn't taken 
here ; for he began to think himself too 
near Paris, and went away.^' 

*' Well, I will send a note," said Julian, 
" if you will bring me something to write 
with.'' 

The waiter soon brought pen, ink, and 
paper ; and a cautious note was despatched 
to Doctor Pequinillo, which was conveyed 
to him with safety and secresy. 

The same night, about nine o'clock, a 
man with immense nose, and immense ears, 
«uch Jis are sometimes aeen in eonjunction 
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with a French couutenance, walked quietly 
into Julianas room, and deposited his two 
small portmanteaus on the floor. He then 
searched in his pockets for a minute or 
two, pested more than once at the invari- 
able difficulty of finding what he wanted, 
and then produced a small curled-up note 
from Doctor Fequinillo, containing the 
foUowing words :— 



" I cannot come to you myself : for I 
am obliged to stay here and watch. Set 
out for England directly. You will find 
a passport signed and countersigned in 
the portmanteau that was open. The man 
has the key sealed up. Put fifty leagued 
between you and Paris before to-morrow 
night, and go to Waldon at once. Such is 
the best advice, my dear Julian, of yours, 
faithfully, 

" ChRISTOPHBRO PEQtJINILLO. 

" P,S« — I will join you in a few days. 
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Leave notice of your movements for me 
at the Ship, Dover." 



" Where is tlie key T demanded Julian, 
turning to the man, who still waited. 

"Ah, pestel I forgot,'' cried the man; 
and, after once more searching his pockets, 
he produced a little packet, containing the 
key, which Julian had not time or inclina- 
tion to examine minutely, although the 
sealing-wax with which it was fastened, 
was more abundant than mere security 
required. The man's charges were 
then demanded^ and proved somewhat 
high ; for, besides five francs for going, 
and five francs for coming back, there 
was an item of nine francs charged for the 
octroi. 

" What has the octroi to do with my 
portmanteaus V^ asked Julian, takmg out 
his purse to pay the money. 

" Why, I thought Monsieur might not 
like an examination/' said the man ; ''so 
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I declared them as brandy, and paid the 
highest duty/' 

Julian could not be tempted to a smile, 
but paid the man his demand, and let him 

go. 

Julian read over Doctor Pequinillo*s note 

again, and meditated upon the contents. 
The dull, heavy listlessness was upon him 
again : the fatal apathy which he had felt 
three nights before. The excitement of 
the duel was over, and had left its lassitude 
behind. As yet it had only tended to 
complicate events around him, and to de- 
press the spirit, all whose energies were 
necessary to bear up under the load of 
grief and disappointment cast upon it. 

There are times when thickly increasing 
difficulties on every side, press upon man 
so closely, that he feels like a fly struggling 
in oil, and inclined in very weariness to 
give up the effort to escape, and die with- 
out farther exertion. But apathy has its 
weariness too. Julian looked round his 
solitary room, peopled it with sad. fancies, 
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felt sick to death with its blank walls, and 
fancied that any change might be a re- 
lief. 

"ShaU I go, or shall I not go?'* he 
asked himself. « Perhaps he is right ; for 
if I feel so here, where that door is open 
to walk out whenever I will, but where 
my mind feels a prisoner in chains I can- 
not break, what should I feel in a reid 
prison, tied down to my own thoughts 
through many a weary day? I should go 
mad, I think — ^perhaps I am not far from 
that just now. How could he get me a 
passport ? I hope it is not a forged one. 
His ways of managing all such things are 
so strange that there is no knowing/' 

Opening the portmanteau, he took out 
the paper and examined it. It seemed all 
in perfect order, and the whole appearance 
convinced him that it was authentic ; but 
the words — ^^ Monsieur Juliim Ludlow^ 
Anglaise, retomment dans $es foyers^^ 
caught his eye, and cast him again into % 
reverie. 



\ 
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'' My hearth T he ejaculated to himself, 
ifith hitter feelings. ^'I hare neither 
hearth nor home to return to. I am alone 
in the world. Well, be it so. Why not 
England, as well as any other country t 
I will go — I will go down to Waldon too, 
and see Mr. Ludlow. No, no. I cannot 
do that. It would be too near her. I 
could not resist — I should behave like ^ 
madman or a fool. I will write to him 
from London. There, where so much 
misery finds refuge in concealment, I may 
find a quiet abode for a time, at least. 
Anything is better than to remain dully 
here, with remorse on one side^ and despair 
on the other. A diligence passes at eight. 
1 will go.'' 

He then tried to shut out all thought, 
undressed, and lay down to rest, little ex- 
pecting to find it ; but mind and body 
were both exhausted with anxious days 
and sleepless nights ; his eyes closed in- 
stantly, and he fell into one of those deep, 
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heavy slumbers, which refresh the body 
littlei and only give the mind a short 
respite. 

In the middle of the night, Julian started 
up suddenly, with his thoughts confused 
and whirling. He thought he heard a 
noise : he knew not where he was : pain** 
ful feelings were in his heart, but no dis- 
tinct images before his mind. At length, 
he, in some degree, recollected himself: 
memories thronged upon him ; but they 
were all so dark, so painful, that he strove 
to shut them out instantly. The great 
clock struck two, a moment after ; and, 
closing his eyes resolutely before reflection 
could get full hold of him, he once more 
sank into sleep ; but it was broken and 
disturbed. 

It is a rule, that at inns you are always 
called too soon, or too late. The latter was 
the case with Julian. Ue had ordered the 
porter to knock at his door at six. The 
man never came near him till seven ; so 
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that he had hardly time to dress and get 
a scanty breakfast before the diligence 
passed. The people of the inn were ac- 
customed to be paid for compassion to- 
wards gentlemen in misfortune ; and the 
bill was made enormous, with the certainty 
of its not being contested. Julian paid it 
without a word, though he did not love 
them the better, and arrived at the office 
of the diligence, just in time to get a seat 
in the coupS. Two other seats were occu- 
pied by an old gentleman and a young 
lady, both of them French ; and Julian 
placed himself quietly in the corner, (for 
the old Frenchman chose the middle seat) 
and fell into thought. His two companions 
were at first very silent ; but, as the vehi- 
cle rolled on, with all the noise and clatter 
of a public conveyance in France, they 
began to talk to each other in their native 
language upon subjects in which a stranger 
could take no interest. Julian caught a 
word or two, however, from time to time, 
such as — " We cannot tell, my dear. It 
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must be according to God's will. Bat th^ 
name is your mother's, and it is only right 
to enquire into if 

When the diligence stepped at one of 
the little towns not hv on, the father and 
daughter were proceeding in the saoM 
strain, seemingly forgetful of Julian's pre^ 
sence ; and, as they were evidently cUs^ 
cussing family afiiEurs, he said to the old 
man, after some hesitation — 

<< I beg your pardon, sir, for interrupt* 
ing you ; but, though a foreigner, I und^« 
stand French, and you seem to be speaking 
of private matters/' 

^' I am much obliged to you, sir," rq>lied 
the old man, with a courteous bow. '^ You 
are an English gentleman, I presume ; for 
I know they do not like, even accidentally, 
to overhear what was not intended for 
their ears* What I was saying, indeed, 
was a matter of no . consequeiyse ; but I 
feel the spirit in which you spoke^ and 
thank you.". 

He had turned, in speaking, more to^ 
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wards Julian than before, and a vague re* 
collection of having seen him somewhere 
previously, came across the young Eng- 
lishman's mind. He said nothing, how- 
ever, for he did not seek for any acquaint- 
ances, when the young lady, who had been 
looking past her father, at their fellow- 
traveller, while the two men were speak- 
ing, whispered something in the old 
Frenchman's ear. 

He instantly turned round, and gazed 
at Julian, keenly ; saying, in axi apologetic 
tone — 

'^ My daughter thinks, sir, that we hare 
had the honor of meeting you before." 

'* The same idea came across me just 
now,'' replied Julian, thoughtfully ; '* but I 
really cannot tell where we met. Grood 
Heaven !" he continued, suddenly, ^' could 
it be at Auxerre ?" 

^^ Then you are right, Elise. This is the 
gentleman who was with that noble- 
minded man who came to our relief in a 
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moment of the deepest distress. Sir, you 
would very much oblige me if you could 
give me his address." 

" I believe," replied Julian, with a faint 
smile, " that it would be a breach of con- 
fidence." 

*' Not at all, sir — not at all," returned the 
old Frenchman. '* I can now repay him 
without inconvenience. I could have done 
so the very day after the transaction. A 
young relation, to whom I had lent money 
some years ago, and to whom I had 
written, without much hope that he could 
return it, remitted it to me at once. If 
my hard creditor would but have waited a 
day, he might have saved me much pain, 
and himself disgrace. But then," he added, 
gracefully, "I should have been denied 
the great satisfaction of meeting such a 
man as your friend." 

It is a mistake which Englishmen, with 
some remains of Saxon churlishness, fre- 
quently make, to think that because a 
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Frenchman expresses gratitude, or regard, 
or any other kindly feeling, with a graceful 
turn of language, he is insincere. We 
are very doubtful of the graces in Eng- 
land, and, I fear, merely look upon 
them as common prostitutes. But such 
was not Julian's case ; and he believed the 
old gentleman's words as much as if they 
had been the plainest and the roughest in 
the world. Gradually he was entangled 
in a long conversation with Monsieur de 
Bonis and his daughter ; and though he re- 
sisted stoutly, with that sort of morbid 
clinging to painful subjects which very 
great despondency produces, yet society, 
and that of a pleasant, quiet kind, was 
certainly a relief to him. If it did not 
take the sting from his sorrow, it, at least, 
gave him strength to bear it more firmly. 
Mademoiselle de Bonis joined in with that 
sweet element which should never be 
wanting in conversation, a woman's 
thoughts and voice ; and there was a sort 
of child-like simplicity, mingled with 
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strong good sense and deep feeling, in all 
she said, which rendered it exceedingly 
pleasant She was very beautiful, too; 
and, although Julian took little note of it, 
yet there is a sort of general emanation 
from beauty, a lustre that spreads round 
it, which aflfects even those that give it no 
particular remark, as one feels the sun- 
shine without looking at the sun. 

The journey towards Calais thus passed 
rather less sadly to Julian than it 
might have done. He had no curiosity as 
to M. de Benis' movements : he asked no 
questions, though his companion asked a 
great many. But M. de Bonis, like most 
Frenchmen, was as fond of giving as re- 
ceiving intelligence ; and, before the dili- 
gence stopped at its second halting-place, 
he had communicated to Julian the object 
of his journey to England. 

** You must know," he said, " that I 
lived long in your country, and married 
there the mother of this dear girl. She 
was the daughter of a fellow emigrant, 



Mfiio had iharried an English lady ; hut 
the family thought fit to oppose our mar- 
riage, because I happened to be nearly 
twenty years older than herself. I have 
seen an advertisement, however, lately in 
an 'English paper, where it is stated that 
if the nearest relations of a person bearing 
her name will apply to a certain house in 
London, * they will hear of something to 
their advantage/ It is true the name is 
not exactly spelled as my wife's maiden 
name ought to be ; but even before I mar- 
ried her it had become corrupted in your 
good country of England, and she always 
signed her name as it is printed in the 
papers." 

Julian wished him success in his en- 
quiries, with all his heart ; but he could 
not help adding a warning that these ad- 
vertisements, promising that applicants 
should hear something to their advantage, 
were very often delusive. 

The old gentleman looked a little 
mortified, and replied — " I shall be very 
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sorry if it is so ; for I am not rich, as you 
know, and the journey is expensive ; but, if 
you are going to London, and we travel 
together, I will let you know the result. 
T am afraid we shall not lodge in the same 
part of London, however ; for I cannot 
afford to live a VAnglaise!^ 

JuUan responded frankly that he should 
be very glad to economize his own small 
means ; and agreed to go on at once with 
his two companions to London. But his in- 
tentions were frustrated, and all his plans 
deranged, by an event which he had not at 
all anticipated, and did not discover till he 
reached the town of Dover. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



" Two Napoleons, and three five-franc 
pieces/' said Julian Ludlow to himself, as 
he looked at his purse on the evening of 
his arrival at Dover. " I must get some 
money out of the portmanteau. There will 
not be enough here to pay ray bill and the 
fare to London." 

Accordingly, with great unwillingness, 
(for I know nothing more tedious, tiresome, 
and irritating, than to have to unpack a 
portmanteau when one is sad, fatigued, or 
sick) Julian stooped down, unfastened the 

VOL. II. N 
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straps, and dived into the recesses of the 
case. It not only annoyed and tired, but 
pained, him to proceed with his search ; 
for there was a wound — slight, indeed, and 
superficial — running along the whole of his 
chest on the right side where the ball of 
Sir William Colefoxe had grazed him. He 
had taken no particular notice of it, though 
it made him shrink from the touch of the 
towel during his morning's ablutions. But 
neglect, and trarelbng, and perhaps 
despondency — for mind has much to do 
with corporeal health — had irritated the 
wound, and produced a great deal of in- 
flammation, spreading far on both sides of 
the line on which the ball had passed. Tt 
rendered the whole of his side and shoulder 
stiff; and the very act of stooping over the 
portmanteau was painful to him. 

There was no help for it, however. 
The money must be got at ; and one thing 
after another was displaced to find it. 
But no money was apparent, even when 
the portmanteau was completely emptied ; 
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and Julian could only conclude that the 
raau who had brought his baggage to St. 
Denis had treated Doctor Pequinillo's seal 
upon the key with very little reverence. 
At any other period, Julian would most 
likely have laughed at the adventure, and 
made the best of his own case ; but now 
it irritated him — it excited him a great 
deal. Two very easy courses were before 
him, if he had chosen to take either of 
them. He could have waited till he had 
written to London, and received some 
fresh supply ; or he could have borrowed 
the money from the landlord by leaving 
with him his two portmanteaus, and show- 
ing him the contents, amongst which were 
some valuable trinkets, bought as presents 
for friends in England. 

But to borrow was abhorrent to all 
Julian's feelings : he had an insurmountable 
prejudice against it — an unreasonable one 
I might call it ; for he could not make up 
his mind to it, even where it was right 

and necessary — ^where ^o loss could occur 
N 2 
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to the lender, no discredit attach to him- 
self. 

Prejudices, as the reader knows, are 
much stronger than opinions ; and, as the 
thought of borrowing was soon put aside, 
the only reasonable course left, was to re- 
main in Dover till he receiyed a remit- 
tance. But Julian was not reasonable 
just then. One of his old fits of edger 
impatience was upon him, heightened, ren- 
dered keener and more impetuous, by de- 
pression of mind and body. 

" What, wait three whole days !'' he said 
to himself. " The post is gone out to- 
night ; and to-morrow and the next day 
must pass before I could get an answer. I 
could walk to London and back in the time ; 
and walk I will too. I have done more for 
pleasure before now ; and it will save some- 
thing to make up for this loss. If I re- 
collect right, I have but forty pounds left 
in Haramersley's hands ; and that must be 
well economized.^' 

His resolution was taken.; and it waa 
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in vaiQ that reason argued with him, ot 
that . a slight degree of fever shook him 
during the night, that he tossed to and 
fro, heated and restless, that he felt as if 
cold water were being poured over his burn- 
ing skin, and that an inclination to shudder 
broke his rest, and seemed to take away 
the strength from his limbs. He was up 
early on the following morning, spoke a 
word or two with M. de Benis as soon as 
th^t gentleman had risen, apologizing for 
breaking his engagement, paid the land- 
lord his bill, putting his portmanteaus 
under his charge, and then set out upoa 
the London road with no more baggage 
than he could carry in the pockets of his 
great coat. His other pockets were very 
light also ; for his watch on one side, and 
thirteen shillings on the other, was all that 
they contained. 

Up the somewhat steep ascent leading 
out of Dover, and over the bare hills which 
lie between that town and Canterbury, 
Julian walked on with steady resolution 
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though he found himself by no means so 
well fitted to the task as he had been but 
a few months before. He was exceedin^y 
thirsty also ; and the cold wind, blowing 
hard against him, seemed to freeze hiisi 
blood, and at the' same time to increase his 
thirst. He started on his journey a little 
after seven, and reached Canterbury before 
noon, which was very fair walking ; but 
at Canterbury he was fain to stop and re^ 
pose for an hour-and-a-half, feeling mc^re 
weariness than he could suppose would be 
produced by a sixteen mile's walk* Yeiry 
slight were the refreshments he tasted, and 
they did not seem much to restore his 
strength; nevertheless, before two, he was 
on foot again, and on the road towards 
Sittingboume. 

At Ospringe, Julian had nearly given in ; 
but his resolution was strong; and, after 
sitting for a few minutes, and taking a 
glass of ale at the inn door, he proceeded 
on his way. It was by this time nearly 
dark; and the next hour-and*a-half wm 
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passed in a struggle, not only against ex- 
hausted powers of body, but strange de- 
lusions of mind also. Everything that 
was painful and terrible in his situation 
came back upon him in darker, and more 
forcible colors than ever. But this was 
not all : his very eyes seemed to become 
the sport of his gloomy fancies — though not 
continuously — not wholly ; for, from time to 
time, he could banish the images that 
seemed to surround him, and, even when 
they were most distinct, he knew they 
were unreal ; yet he could see, as 
plainly as possible, the figure of Sir Wil- 
liam Colefoxe, walking on some twenty 
yards before him ; and then again a shape 
in white would seem to run along close to 
the hedge on the other side of the road, 
and the girlish form and lightsome step 
were those of Mary some two or three 
years before. He heard people speaking to 
himi likewise, and answered them, whether 
he would or not — not aloud, but mentally. 
Gonfiised, exhausted, and nearly fainting^ 
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he sta^ered on till he reached a spot 
which travellers on that road may remem- 
her, where a small hje-lane crosses the 
high- way, and at one corner stands a small 
house, somewhat smothered in trees, while 
the opposite angle, formed by the two 
roads, is occupied by a pond with an old 
willow tree hanging over it. Just as 
J ulian was passing that spot, a large white 
bird swept across him, with a hoot and a 
scream, and the tips of its noiseless wings 
actually brushed his face. The surprise 
m^de him start, and catch at the raiUng&r 
of the house for support ; and the instant 
that he did so, the door was (4)ened, a 
head thrust out, and a rough voice de^ 
manded — 
- '' Who's there ? What do you want V 

" How far is it to Sittingbourne 1" asked 
Julian, in a faint tone. 

" A mile,'' answered the man of the house/ 
rudely. '* Come, march on. I'll have noi 
drunken men herci, — Go on, or I'll set the 
dog at you." 



V 
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Julian carried too many enemies with 
bim to seek for more, and he proceeded 
on his waj. 

About a quarter of a mile farther on, 
he began to see the lights of a town, and 
that gave hira hope and strength ; but 
still it seemed a weary way that one 
short mile. At length, however, houses 
were seen on either side ; and slowly he 
went forward, looting for an inn at which 
he and Marmaduke Knight had stopped 
on their way to the Continent. 

Sittingbourne is a town of inns, and one 
at least of them is as comfortable as any 
in the world ; but Julian could not stop 
long to choose, or to look at the various 
signs that hung over the road/ His little 
remaining strength was failing fast; and it 
mattered not to him what color the lion 
was of, that gave him rest and^ shelter. 
After passing the door of one, which was 
not the one he sought, he felt that his 
strength would carry him but a few paflbs 
farther; and, mounting the steps. of the 

N 5 
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next he came to on the left hand side/ he 
rang the bell at the glass door under th(» 
porch. A dapper waiter in black silk 
stockings appeared ; and Julian, whosis 
Tvords were necessarily few, said faintly—^ 

*' 1 want a room/* 

He was dusty with the road, bis &ce 
pale and haggard, and no travelling car- 
riage, or man in great coat and oilskin 
hat, bespoke civility. The waiter gazed 
at him from head to foot, with a cool, 
supercilious look. 

"I fancy, my man, you will have to 
M^e elsewhere,*' he said. ** I suppose 
the rooms are all pretty well engaged/* 

His words fell upon a dull and inatten- 
tive ear. The passage, and all that it con-^ 
tained, the waiter, a chambermaid, the 
great larder of tempting viands, the octn^go- 
nal hall-lamp, and a brass candlestick on 
the stairs, were reeling round and 
round before Julian's eyes, as if he had 
b^n in a ship caught by a whirlpool. The 
next instant, and almost before the mau 
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had done speaking, he fell heavily on the 
floor. 

The waiter cried out ; the chambermaid, 
who was turning coquettishiy round, burst 
into an . exclamation, landlord, landlady, 
and half-a-dozen others of both sexes, came 
hurriedly to. the sppt ; and great was the 
confusion and noise for some minutes. 
. The waiter, who was the only one who 
could explain, delivered his story as follows, 
addressing his master :— p- 

^* You see, sir, this man rang the bell a 
minute or two ago, and said he wanted a 
room. But he looked shabby, and dread- 
ful pale, and so I thought it best to tell 
him there was no room to be hiEid ; when 
all in a minute down he falls, as if he was 
shot." 

"Why, you fool!" cried the landlord, 
who had sharp eyes, and carried them 
always about him. " Don't you see that 
ring upon his finger, and his gold watch^ 
guard t You might tell he is a gentleman, 
at a look." 
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^ He has got no baggage,^ said the waiter, 
drily. 

" Fiddlesticks' ends !" exclaimed the 
landlady, on whose compassion the curls of 
Julian's dark hair had great effect. ^^ Take 
him up, and carry him into the commercial- 
room. Why, Lord bless my life and soul, 
Mr. Ward ! I think I know his face. — I do> 
declare ! — Is'nt he the same gentleman 
who came with that young Oxford scholar^ 
and staid here over night ? I mean with: 
the lad — I can't recollect his name — who 
would have the haunch of venison you 
were saving for the Magistrates' dinner, and 
who taught me a new way of making milk 
punch. — Bless me! I thought I should 
always recollect his name ; for it was 
something about a cherry.'' 

" Marmaduke — Marmaduke Knight," 
said the landlord. "So it is, I declare. 
This is the same gentleman who was with 
him, and who paid the bill. I recollect his 
laughing quite pleasant, and saying, ' If his 
friend eat haunches of venison all along 
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the road, he wouldn't go far.' Light afire 
in number eleven, Tom ; and you, Harry, 
run over for Doctor Anderson, directly/' 

Thus, to Marmaduke Knight's gorman- 
dizing propensities, Julian was indebted 
for a recognition which obtained, at once, 
comfortable lodging, and medical attend- 
ance. One of the village surgeons was 
soon at the inn ; but, before his appear^ 
ance, the exertions of the landlady and 
her housekeeper had brought their young 
guest to some degree of consciousness. 
The first remedy the man of science or- 
dered was the best — to put his patient im- 
mediately to bed ; and the doctor assisted 
in undressing him with his own hands. 

When great coat and waistcoat were 
removed, the surgeon exclaimed, " Ha ! 
what is here 1" and immediately un- 
buttoned his patient s shirt. Then, turn- 
ing to the landlord, who was busy in 
providing security for all that was valua- 
ble about his guest's person, the sur- 
geon added, in an oracular tone — " Here 
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is a gun-sliot lyound running all across 
the chest, surrounded by much erysipe- 
latous inflammation, tending to gangrene. 
This is enough to account for everything/' 

Just as the landlord and the waiter 
were coming to the conclusion that Julian 
had been robbed and murdered, the lateen 
himself, said to the surgeon, in a faint 
voice — 

" You are putting me to a great deal of 
pain/' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Fbw things are more melancholy than sun- 
shine in some circumstances to which 
every man at some time of life is subject. 
Let it be remarked, I say melancholy, 
not gloomy ; for there is a great deal of 
difference in the meaning of the two 
words. When we have lost one whom we 
loved — when bright hopes and expectations, 
built upon the frail founclation of human 
life, have crumbled before the wind and 
tempest, like the house in the parable, 
that was built upon the sand — when we 
have seen fond anticipation of the world's 
brightness, and its joys, early blighted, and 
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disappointment tread upon the heels of 
hope, till the heart sickens with the weari- 
ness of our mortal way — I know few 
things more melancholy than to see the 
calm, sleepy, imperishable sunshine stream- 
ing into rooms which have become vacant 
of the spirit that once lighted them — 
rooms replete with memories of joys, and 
wishes, and hopes, passed away for ever. 
The pattering of the rain, the flash of the 
lightning, the roar of the rushing wind, 
are comparatively as nothing to that calm, 
even, persistent commentary of the sun- 
shine upon the mortality of ourselves, our 
thoughts, and feelings. So the same sun 
shone upon him who is gone, as it shines 
upon us : so will it shine upon others when 
we are gone also ; and all the tears of all 
the eyes that have wept since the begin- 
ning of the world, have not been able to 
dim the light that pours into the house of 
sorrow. 

Though it was winter, the sun shone 
brightly into Waldon Hall ; called out the 
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brilliant colours of the carpets ; gilded the 
clean and smooth mahogany ; sent his 
slant rays into the most distant comers 
of the room, and painted patterns of the 
waving trees upon the floor. It was 
early in the day, about eleven o'clock ; and 
Mistress Westwood, in a widow^s dres^, 
walked slowly along the great drawing- 
room, towards a chair placed near one of 
the end windows, which had been her usual 
seat in times long past. She looked around 
her, and felt very sad ; for there was 
vacancy every where. What a change since 
she had trod that room three months be- 
fore ! Where • were the loved ? — where 
were those who had given that room its 
real brightness ? She looked around, and 
saw them not : she knew they were gone 
for ever. The grave had them : there 
was no meeting till the resurrection of the 
just. 

But Mistress Westwood, though tender, 
and gentle, and kind, and full of warm aflfec- 
tions — ^though by no means that sort of 
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thing of dry wood, called a strong-minded 
woman — had her mind well -disciplined. 
In a word, she was religious. She had 
faith, and trust, and resignation. In tem- 
poral as well as in eternal things, her re- 
ligion acted practically. Without being 
in the least ascetic, it had taught her, in 
happier times, to enjoy with moderation ; 
it taught her now to bear with equanimity. 
She felt her husband's loss as deeply as any 
one could feel so severe a blow ; but she 
had faith in the God who willed it, and 
resigned herself to His decree. 

It was the first time she had entered 
that room since her return ; and she felt the 
. sunshine painfully : the vacancy, the dead 
void, around her, was terrible ; but she 
would not suffer her mind to rest upon 
ideas that could wring a murmur from her 
heart ; and speedily turning her eyes to* 
wards the ground again, she walked straight 
on to her own little writing-table, sat 
down, and opened the drawer. She felt 
indeed an inc lination to order the shutters 
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to be partly closed again; but her husband's 
fbner^ dJed from a fortnight Wore, and 
she resisted. 

A few minutes after, the door opened, 
and Mary entered the room. At first, 
she gave an anxious, fearful glance around; 
and then a sudden irrepressible shudder 
came upon her, as her eye ran over that 
place of happy memories, and saw all that 
was wanting. She had not as much 
self-command as her mother ; and 
tears rose in her eyes, as she walked 
to the spot where Mistress Westwood sat. 
She had an open letter in her hand, con- 
taining a few lines which Julian had writ- 
ten to her, immediately after entering 
France from the side of Italy, to tell her 
that he had escaped from the hands of 
brigands, and was following her and 
M irtreas Westwood as rapidly as possible. 
He had written to her, he said, rather than 
to Mistress Westwood, as he could not tell 
how the latter might be occupied, or how 
sho might have borne the journey. 
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'^ Is it not strange, mamma, that he has 
not arrived V asked Mary, laying the letter 
before her. " This letter bears the post- 
mark of fourteen days ago." 

" It is strange that the letter has not ar- 
rived before," replied Mistress Westwood ;• 
^' but the French post is very uncertain at 
this season of the year. Many things may 
have occurred to delay Julian. Poor fel-t 
low! we cannot tell how he was fiirnished 
with means for so long a journey taken un- 
expectedly; but doubtless we shall soon^ 
hear more. You are pale, my dear Mary ; 
and have confined yourself to the house too* 
long. Go out into the park for a time. I 
think it will be better for us both, to change 
the scene, Mary^ as soon as I have made 
all my arrangements here. We shall both 
of us ever love this house ; but it will be 
long before we can dwell in it calmly, I 
fear/' 

Mary could not speak in reply to her 
mother's words; for her heart was like a 
fountain when storms had visited the hi&s^ 
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ready to well over at any moraent, and 
pour itself forth in tears. She took her 
mother's hand in hers, however, and pres- 
sed it tenderly, gazing with anxious, dewy 
eyes upon her, as if she would have 
said — 

'' Thou art left me — but for how long ?" 
She paused still, hesitating whether she 
should go out or not; for she felt that 
every old accustomed scene, with its joy, 
brought its sorrow. If she went to the 
old oak upon the hill, where she used to 
play with Julian in childhood — where was 
Julian now ? If she went down into the 
deep delve between the chesnuts, where 
the deer loved to couch amongst the fern, 
she had to remember the pleasant walks 
with her father, to see the fawns trotting 
by the does — and where was her father 
now ? If she went upon the terrace on 
the other side of the house, where she had 
ran along, holding her grandfather by the 
hand, and listening to his sweet quiet words 
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of high-minded simplicity— where was the 
old Squire now 1 

" Go, my child, go,'' said Mistress West- 
wood, seeing her hesitate. ** I have a good 
deal to talk to you about, my dear Mary, 
— a good deal, of much consequence to us 
both, when we are able to bear it. The 
mind of each may be ready ; but this poor 
weak frame of mine is not yet prepared, 
and you yourself, my child, require re- 
freshment. So go, dear girl ; and take a 
ramble through the park, if it be but for 
half an hour. I would go with you ; but 
I do not feel quite equal to it to-day." 

Mary went, and, in about ten minutes 
after, a servant, in deep mourning, entered, 
saying, " Lady Betty Grimbush begs to 
know how you and Miss Mary are, 
madam 1" 

" Give the usual » answer," said Mistress 
Westwood. " Say we are both tolerably^ 
well.'* And the man disappeared. 

It was an hour for such enquiry : the 
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man was hardly out when he walked in 
again, announcing that Mistress Abbymore, 
the curate's wife, had called to make the 
same enquiries. Mistress Westwood was 
tempted to give nearly the same reply; 
but she recollected that Mistress Abby- 
more, a delicate young creature, must 
have walked two or three miles ; and she 
bade the man ask her in. 

The curate's wife took it as very Jiind, 
that Mistress Westwood admitted her ; for 
she had seen Lady Betty's carriage drive 
away, and knew that an exception had been 
made in her favour. 

A lapse of twenty minutes took place 
after Mistress Abbymore's departure ; but 
then the servant, having been permitted 
to give admission to one, threw open the 
door, announcing Miss Meelybones. 

'' Good heaven !'' cried Mistress West- 
wood; and would fain have retreated from 
the room. But the sprightly and deter- 
mined lady was close upon her announcer's 
heels ; and in she glided, with the last new 
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fashion of deportment in those days — the 
head and shoulders a little protruded, and 
held up, and the lower part of the person 
kept, as it were, in reserve — ^much in the 
littitude of a serpent when it swims. 

Mistress Westwood had risen, though her 
manner was certainly by no means cordial 
as she received her unexpected and un- 
wished-for visitor. But Miss Meelybones 
was one of the obtuse race. It is hard to 
feel anything through a front of brass ; 
and the armour of Achilles was a joke to 
Miss Meelybones' self-complacency. 

"Ah, alas, mydear Mistress Westwood !'- 
ejaculated the lady. " I could not refrain 
from coming to see you, as soon as propriety 
admitted, after your sad bereavement. Oh, 
dear I what a shock it must have been to 
you! Poor Mr. Westwood was so rash! 
You know I always used to tell him that 
those horses would be the death of him.*' 

"I did not know it, indeed," replied 
Mistress Westwood ; " and I do not think 
that my poor husband was habitually rash. 
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He wa8 constitutionally fearless; biif I 
think his love lor Mary and myself acted 
as d sufficient check upon anything like 
im^irudence. — Pray be seated, Miss Meely- 
.bones/' 

Miss Meelybones took a chair, but re- 
iurned to the charge. 

" Ay, and dear Mary : how is she V^ 
asked the lady, without noticing Mistress 
Westwood's reply. " She must hare grown 
a tall, beautiful girl by this time ; and I 
dat'e say her expedition to France and 
Italy has done her a great deal of good, 
given her the maimer of the world, and 
corrected those little traits of rusticity which 
one so soon acquires by living entirely in 
the country.^' 

'^ I hope she will never gain the manner 
of the world, '^ said Mistress Westwood^ 
drily. " 1 believe, Miss Meelybones, that 
Mary has received more from Nature than 
Art could ever give her. — She is quite well, 
I am happy to say^ and out walking in the 
park." 

VOL. II. O 
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Mistress' We^wood's manner was as- 
suredly not encouraging : but Miss Meely- 
bones needed no encouragement. Siie was 
always her own patron. 

"I must really," she said, ** enquire* 
after all the family, although of course I 
am of the opposite faction. — I do not know 
whether you are aware, dear Mistress West- 
wood, that I am now residing with Lady 
Colefoxe, one of the sweetest, most graceful, 
most lady-like women in England, but with 
sad delicate health, poor thing !" 

*' I was not aware of it, indeed,'' retufned 
Mistress Westwood, seeing that no rebuff 
within the bounds of propriety would drive 
her persevering visitor away. " I thought 
Lady Colefoxe had only sons." 

" A.n only son," replied Miss Meely- 
bones, with a smile at what she thought a 
witty repartee ; " but 1 am here as a friend 
— merely as a friend." 

" Lady Golefoxe's companion, I suppose," 
said plain-spoken Mistress Westwood. 
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"But here comes Mary herself. My dear, 
you remember Miss Meelybones ?*' 
; " To be sure she does/' said her visitor 
rising up, and kissing her, to Mary's great 
distaste. " Why, ray dear child, you are 
quite a woman ; and it seems but yesterday 
when you were as slim and as straight as 
Vf^ parasol*' 

JIary.did not know well what to reply ; 
for tibiough her walk had refreshed, it had 
not tended to calm, her ; and she answered 
with a common-place, as is usual in such 
circumstances, 

'^ I dare say the change is more apparent 
to your ^e than to my own," she said, 
grayely. ** You hare changed very little, 
Miss Meelybones." 

" Oh dear^ yos — 1 feel quite old," re- 
plied the lady ; though she did not think 
it. ^' But I was just about to enquire after the 
young gentleman." 

The colour rose slightly in Mary's cheek; 
and Mistress Westwood, eager to turn the 
conversation away, remarked* 

2 
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" You said, just now, something about 
being of the opposite faction. I did not 
clearly understand you, Miss Meely bones. 
What faction do you allude to ?** 

" Dear me, don't you know V* exclaimed 
the Tisitor, with a look of infinite amaze- 
ment and surprise. "Surely you must 
have heard. Why, Sir William has 
been shot in a duel — do you not know 
thatr 

** No, indeed,^' answered Mistress West- 
rwood. " Killed, do you mean to say ?^ 

"Oh, dear no," rejoined Miss Meely- 
bones. "But he was thought dead for 
gome time. Now, I will tell you aU about 
It- — The two young men," she continued, 
drawing her chair farther forward, between 
Mistress Westwood find her daughter, 
^ met at the house of a French Opera giii 
c — a dancer in the ballet. Young men will 
Jbe wild, you know ; and there they had 
some words about her, when Mr. Ludlow, 
J>eing the taller, and the stronger—" 
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" Mr. Ludlow !'* exclaimed Mary, start- 
ing up, and utterly thrown off her guard 
by indignation and surprise. " You do not 
mean to say our Mr. Ludlow — Julian Lud- 
low r 

" Yes, my dear/' said Miss Meelybones, 
with a certain spice of malice. " Nay, do 
not turn so red ! It is very ungraceful. A 
half blush is charming; but a full blush 
should always be repressed. However, as I 
was saying, Mr. Ludlow, being the stronger, 
knocked Sir William down : a challenge 
was the consequence : they fought ; and 
poor Sir William was shot in the shoulder 
and right side.'' 

Mary sat down again; and taking a 
piece of paper from the table, twisted it 
round her small finger into a number of 
different forms, while her face, relieved 
from astonishment and fear, expressed as 
strong a degree of incredulity and con- 
tempt^ as those tadv features could assume. 
Mistress Westwood was silent, anxious to 
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hear the whole statement of what Miss 
Meelybones called " the opposite faction ;'' 
but that good lady's attention was called 
to the expression of Mary's face ; and she 
went on with a degree of sweet spite, 
which was quite congenial to her nature. 

" Mr. Ludlow/' she continued, " think- 
ing he had killed Sir William, and knowing 
that it was a bad business (for they say 
he had practised at a mark every day for 
a fortnight beforehand) ran away and con- 
cealed himself. Tqu may look incredulous, 
my dear Miss West wood — but it is true,. I 
can assure you." 

" We happen to know that it cannot be 
true," replied Mary ; " for we have had a 
letter from Julian this morning ; and less 
than a fortnight ago he was far away from 
f aris. It cannot now be more than a week 
since he arrived in that place ; and, there- 
fore, as we are sure that this part of the 
tale is erroneous, you will forgive me for 
doubting a great part of the rest. ' We 
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knovr Julian Ludlow well ; and, depend 
upon it, he does not fight about Opera 
dancers." 

" Tou are a dear, innocent creature V' 
exclaimed Miss Meelybones, as Mary rose to 
leave the room ; " but you know little of 
the world, or young men either. He may 
be better than the rest ; but, be assured, 
your brother is not altogether immacu- 
late." 

" Hush, hush !*^ cried Mistress Westwood, 
with a look of terror, and an eager 
tone. 

But Mary had caught the fatal word. 

*' My brother !" she echoed, with a face 
as pale as death — " my brother V 

" Ves,'^ cried Miss Meelybones, affecting 
a tone of great surprise, and taking no 
notice of Mistress Westwood's signs to keep 
silence. "Your brother — your father's 
son — Julian Ludlow ! Did you not know 
that ? It was very imprudent not to tell 
you.'' 
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The last vrords did not reach Mary's 
ear. She endeavoured to open the door ; 
but she could not do it ; and before Mis- 
tress Westwood could reach her, she had 
sunk upon the ground. 
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